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LEADING WRITERS AND thinkers of Brazil have between 
them made this number possible. In order that it shall be 
as representative as war-time space permits, I have omitted 
a strictly historical essay and my own remarks are cut to 
the minimum consistent with pleased politeness in intro- 
ducing. Nevertheless, I deem it incumbent on me to re- 
capitulate certain facts . . . although I am aware, that my own 
family’s connection with Brazil having until now ended a 
hundred years ago, I may not be the most fitted to provide a 
historical basis of that country. First to be heldin mindis the 
effect on Brazil, then a Portuguese colony, of the emigration 
from Lisbon of the Royal Family in 1808 and their return in 
1821. The second, as readers of Maria Graham will recall, 
is that “the circumstances of Spanish and Portuguese 
America were very different in every stage. In Mexico, in 
Peru, in Chile, the Spanish conquerors encountered ” 
an advanced and old civilization. In “ such cases the defeat 
of an army decides the fate of a kingdom”. With Brazil 
it was not so. The settling, using that word strictly, was 
slower—but more lasting. The Portuguese had to discover 
as well as develop. 

Brazil in that sense is newer than its neighbours and, in 
the New World, its race is a newer race, in which the strata 
of original Indian, subsequent Portuguese and later African, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Nordics contributed formatively. 

This newness is reflected in the writing, for as always 
with a nation in its lusty youth, as with individuals—our 
own Elizabethan age is an example of both—Brazilian artists 
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are intensely interested in the world around them, the world 
it is still an adventure to have made theirs, and not yet a 
“crusade” to continue. Nor are they yet introspective. 

Brazilian writing will be found, for this reason, to be deep 
in atmosphere—to us, a varied and picturesque atmosphere 
of legend. The vitality is such, that, at one time, Brazilian 
style tended to the bombastic though it will be noticed that 
Senhor Lima courageously underestimates the qualities of his 
country. The newer generation, realizing that man has to be 
greater than Nature by man’s specific quality—control— 
does its utmost not to compete with Nature as such, but 
to be natural as men. 

But still, delight in perception is such, that all must go 
in—the sounds, the shapes, the colours; the diversity of 
living must include the dastardly lest the divine escape. 
And so, at first sight Brazilian short stories are not what 
we mean by short stories. They disdain the single theme. 
Not only those here chosen, but the work of Coelho Neto, 
Machado de Assis, Monteiro Lobato, Carmen Dolores, 
Medeiros De Albuquerque, Julia Lopes De Almeida, are not 
so much stories as novels in miniature. With this goes 
another characteristic—that the novels are what we would 
consider collections of stories, each chapter (remarkably 
short) complete in itself; to this, Senhor Magno’s Sun 
Over the Palms is no exception. And here again I would 
say that there is a parallel in the prose of our own Eliza- 
bethan age. 

None of these younger Brazilian writers can be called 
“revolutionary”? in that narrow sense which means dis- 
liking the man who doesn’t agree with you, and makes 
corrosive so much that should be constructive. These con- 
sider it their duty to develop their talents as an encourage- 
ment to all to further what is best in themselves and in 


Man. That is why it is both apt and a privilege now to 
present them. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH CULTURE 
ON BRAZIL 


By His Excellency the Brazilian Ambassador, Dr. J. J. DE 
LIMA E SILVA MONIZ DE ARAGAO, C.B.E. 


(Excerpt from a speech delivered on 21st April at the 
inauguration of the Anglo-Brazilian Society.) 


“ BRITISH WRITERS, POETS, scientists, philosophers, 
novelists, and playwrights have always been greatly 
esteemed and venerated by the Brazilians. Their roots 
have struck so deeply, that thousands of my countrymen 
bear such baptismal names as Milton, Byron, Newton, 
Shelley, and Nelson in honour of these great sons of Great 
Britain. 

I can assure you that in Brazil to-day your modern 
writers such as Virginia Woolf, the three Sitwells, Aldous 
Huxley, Charles Morgan, Somerset Maugham, Wells, 
Bernard Shaw, Margaret Kennedy, Katherine Masefield, 
Rosamond Lehmann—to mention but a few—are as 
popular as if they had written their works directly in 
our tongue. This shows, I think, that the very nature 
of their thoughts and feelings are very akin to ours, and 
is a reason why they have been so extensively translated 
and read everywhere throughout our vast territory. 
When Rudyard Kipling visited Brazil in 1927 he received 
an ovation, not only from the so-called polite society, 
but from the masses. These good people who still hold 
faith in moral values in a world the Nazis have done their 
best to crush, mobbed the great writer everywhere. Nor 
was this merely to beg his autograph—but rather to let 
him see, by their acclaim, that they were all acquainted 
with his writings, and had accorded him a niche in the 
gallery of genius, which acknowledges no boundaries. 

As a people, we Brazilians continuously crave intellectual 
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knowledge of every kind and are extravagant in our 
admiration of great men and what they stand for. 

The word hero-worship is not yet obsolete with us, nor 
are we ashamed to apply it to those who arouse our 
admiration in the fields of art, science, and culture of all 


kindsen < 
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THE DIRECTION OF BRAZILIAN 
THOUGHT 


By ALCEU AMOROSO LIMA 


THERE IS A vocation for nationalities as there is a vocation 
for personalities. We are all—men and nations—called 
upon to fill a place in the universe. To discover what this 
place is and to fill it with dignity, is perhaps the secret of 
human life well lived. The majority of mankind never 
succeed in finding out their real vocation, the natural 
inclination of their destiny, the task they are to carry out 
in the universe. Some are conscious of this task but do 
not undertake it . . . They betray their vocation. 

The same is the case with nations. Their destinies are 
traced, not by the inflexible laws of lineal or cyclical 
evolution as determined historical philosophers would 
have it, but in the much sharper complexity that springs 
from the agreement between the private end to be attained 
in the universal co-operation between nations .. . 

The history of a people is the product of the accord 
between these three elements—the end, the potentiality 
and the liberty. The peoples who rise in history and leave 
their mark there, more or less indelible, are those who have 
learnt to penetrate the secret of those three elements and 
who had the courage to live coherently with each of them. 
When this is not done, the peoples decline and die. When 
they have not yet done so, at any rate in so far as they can, 
they are in a period of formation, of expectancy. 

This is, perhaps, the case with our country, and with all 
the Americas. 

Notwithstanding the four centuries of history which we 
have already left in the track of our passage, I do not 
think we can affirm that we have already exceeded this pre- 
paratory state of national life... . 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Man is a being attached to the earth by ties which are 
only severed by death. His relations with the earth there- 
fore constitute elements which are absolutely inseparable 
from his destiny. .. . 

In our case, nationally, the first fact which impresses 
itself upon anyone who considers reality, without pre- 
judice, is that between the earth and man, in Brazil, the 
essential union has not yet been effected. 

The fixation of man upon the earth, the first material 
condition of all species of civilization, is still with us 
precarious and difficult. Far from having an easy and 
welcoming country, which is sometimes taken for granted, 
what we see in reality is that our land is difficult to 
conquer. It will only be conquered very slowly. There 
are against us distances, geographical accidents, the desert, 
the climate, winged birds, disease, etc. The land is beautiful 
and varied, but harsh and hard, under the appearance of 
suavity and mildness. The first impression of it is generally 
deceptive, from which springs so much groundless lyricism, 
so much idle and emphatic talk. Only those who work 
close to it understand the hardness and harshness of our 
land. I do not say that it cannot be dominated. But it 
must be dominated like an untamed animal, and _ this 
demands from man superhuman efforts and rare qualities 
of courage, firmness and tenacity. In Brazil man is greater 
than the country, in spite of the fact that appearances seem 
to show that the country is larger than the man, as a certain 
famous visitor said. 

To the primordial problem of the disassociation of the 
country from man is added the precariousness of our 
economy. The truth is that we have not yet managed to 
organize our economic life at all. The history of Brazil is 
a history of immense but scattered efforts of uncertain 
success and vague results. In the three principal phases 
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through which our economy has already passed—land 
cultivation in the colonial period; cattle-raising in the 
Imperial period and industries in the republican period— 
what is always noticeable is a graph with sharp up and 
down variations but lacking that slow but sure rise which 
indicates conditions of real economic prosperity... The 
cycles of our principal economic products, sugar, cotton, 
gold, rubber, cattle, coffee, tobacco, are vital but isolated 
cycles with little co-operation between them. The con- 
ditions of our country, moreover, contribute to this great 
lack of cohesion in our economy, which intensifies the dis- 
association between land and man. This is completed by 
a third factor—the divorce between our own and world 
economy. We are not yet geared to the latter. Not that 
any effort—forced or free—was ever attempted here at 
government control. This has never taken place in our 
economic history, which has always depended on world 
markets. This disassociation comes from the quality of 
our products, as unfortunately tropical raw materials 
continue to be the basic elements of our economy. Now, 
not only do these not accord with products essential to life 
but they are, moreover, penalized by the unfair competition 
of regions colonized by the great consuming countries, 
protected as they are by preferential tariffs, reduced freights, 
premiums, etc. 

What happens in the case of economy, happens also 
necessarily in the case of finance. It is impossible to have 
orderly finances where economy has not found its vital 
equilibrium. In our internal relations—especially in regard 
to agricultural and industrial credit, so vital to the economic 
prosperity of the middle classes, who are always the main- 
stays of nationalities—as well as in our foreign relations with 
countries which do not lend us capital for the exploitation 
of our economic forces, we have not reached essential 


stability. 
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Our political independence up till the present has not 
been succeeded by the necessary economic independence, 
and the precariousness of the one entails, naturally, that of 
the other. 

To these great problems of our economics are added our 
great political problems, the second group of relationships 
with which we propose to deal on general lines, in order 
to derive therefrom, if possible, some guiding rules for 
Brazilian thought in their three principal fields. 

The same deceptive appearance which, in the case of 
geography-economics, leads us so often to exaggeratedly 
optimistic conclusions, also makes us—in the political 
field—say that there are no people more easily ruled than 
ours. This is true and it is also not true. ... 

The moral and intellectual qualities of our people cannot 
be denied ; they are good and intelligent, but good above 
all. The basis of the national character is affection,—the 
Brazilian conquers and is conquered by his heart. Every- 
one knows that sentiment is the most dangerous of all 
qualities. It brings along with it on the one hand delightful 
social qualities—natural politeness, generosity, freedom of 
spirit, want of interest in money, love of general ideas and 
noble attitudes,—in short, a certain natural aristocracy of 
soul which makes even the humblest peasant pleasant to 
meet and of very pure human value. 

All these qualities, which render our people the most 
human of all humanity spring from that unquestionable 
sentiment which distinguishes the Brazilian people. Thence 
comes a psychological result of great political importance : 
mildness. The Brazilian people are naturally meek—it is 
easy to lead them, to teach them, to mould them. This is 
the experience of all those who are friendly with them. 
It is easy to lead them and yet they are easily ruled. . . . 
In Brazil, the Government enjoys immense prestige from 
the simple fact of being a Government. The tendency to 
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stabilize institutions might almost be raised in Brazil to 
the category of a law of our sociological development. We 
are a people eminently conservative, with a weakness for 
stable and lasting situations. Whatever manages to exist, 
has tremendous probabilities of enduring. . . . 

There has not been, in the historical life of Brazil, any 
rupture in its successive political regimes. The Empire was 
not anti-colonial nor was the Republic anti-imperial. On 
the contrary, the spirit of continuity and succession soon 
dominated the spirit of innovation. We are out and out 
traditionalists. The prestige of the past means a great deal 
to us, not only on account of our conservative tendency, but 
also by reason of that deep feeling in the heart which renders 
the family sentiment not only the spirit of Brazilian families 
but also the sentiment itself of the political history of our 
people. We are a nation of paternal life. And anyone who 
does not understand that spirit of our civilization and 
all which it entails, will, I think, find it difficult to 
understand the Brazilian people, their qualities and their 
deleciss Nae 

The political facility by which we can be governed there- 
fore may easily be converted, through abuse, of tempera- 
ment, into political difficulty in the organization of a 
people with insufficient elements of social cohesion. We 
have the same facility to be badly-governed and indifferent 
to public matters. Our facility to learn is prejudiced by the 
same facility to forget. Our facility in being moulded for 
good corresponds to an identical ability to be influenced 
for evil. All this lump in agitation is an easy prey to 
audacious and dissimulating influences. The Brazilian 
people is not so easily ruled as it would seem, because, to 
this facility there does not correspond, as a rule, a clear 
consciousness of our political obligations. We alternate, 
for that very reason, between apathy and anarchy, dis- 
couragement and useless efforts. We are also subject to a 
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further evil of our national existence, which complements 
that of political inconsistency, viz. mimetism. 

We are easily fascinated by foreigners. We have an 
individual and natural life, but are always prone to look 
beyond our frontiers. We are apt too to depreciate what 
is Brazilian and overesteem what is foreign. This 
phenomenon can even be seen in its apparently opposite 
reaction, because the “jacobinism”’ which from time to 
time assails us is perhaps an exaggerated imitation of that 
which comes from abroad and it is at times even an 
apparent repercussion of the same phenomenon which 
takes place beyond our frontiers. 

The second great problem of our political life, therefore, 
is, in my opinion, the disassociation between the law and 
the fact. Calogeras had already noticed the phenomenon, 
attributing it to the character of a general law of our 
sociological evolution. The history of Brazil through its 
laws and political institutions is one thing,—the history of 
its social reaction is another. I am well aware that the 
phenomenon is universal and that between right and the 
social life there is a constant pause, similar to that which 
always exists between thought and words, its symbol being 
merely analogous and not unanimous. With us, however, 
the phenomenon has a special importance. 

Finally, the third great general problem which strikes 
the impersonal observer of our political existence seems to 
be—latent separatism. We have already seen that the 
distance, the extent the geographical condition of the dis- 
proportion between the extent of territory and the scarcity 
of the population, are elementary details of our sociological 
conscience. A country of such great proportions inhabited 
by so few people, is bound to suffer from the permanent 
evil of the risk of devastation. As well by threats of 
foreign imperialistic ambitions as by reason of internal 
hostilities, we must keep ever before us the threat of 
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political separation, for which so many geographical, 
regional, psychological and even historical factors com- 
petek = 

Save in certain special branches, perfectly adapted to 
their budding environment, we are still an unstable race,— 
a people who have matured early, by virtue of an 
exaggerated precocity, and for this very reason become 
exhausted early. We are far therefore from the fixity of 
bio-types, as they are called to-day, or psycho-types, which 
are the fundamental elements of nationalities already 
formed. 

This precariousness of our body naturally corresponds 
to a certain instability of our spirit, since they are com- 
plementary elements in the characterization of our physical 
and social personality. Our intellectual culture is still 
deficient in all grades of primary, secondary, higher or pro- 
fessional education. We have no established pedagogic 
structure. We continue to suffer from the evil of hurried 
and superficial formation. I do not deny that a great effort 
is being made here—since the first phase of our national 
struggles—to give the new country the elements of its 
intellectual interests. I acknowledge the great obstacles, 
of geographical, political, economic and psychological 
orders, against which well-intentioned men are obliged to 
struggle who have launched out courageously—through 
the length of our existence—in the task of raising this 
imprescindible cultural structure, which can control the 
intelligence. It must meantime be agreed that the results 
obtained were not always in keeping with the efforts made. 
We are still making up our minds about problems which 
should have been settled long ago, such as those of primary 
and secondary education. Meantime we are in the phase 
of partial plans and discussions, so often sterile. The result 
is that intellectual formation both in the governing classes 
and in those governed, is positively incomplete and is 
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supplied by auto-didactism, the school of social individual- 
ism and mental anarchy. We need, however, a tradition, a 
discipline, a formative structure and the guidance for our 
admirable mental innate qualities. . . . 

Conquest of the land is the premier task in the economic 
order. It is a difficult land, often arid, desert, of inter- 
minable distances, unfavourable geographical formation, 
constant and periodic factors of physical abnormality. The 
primordial task is to conquer it, in order not to be con- 
quered by it. I know this is a task to which have been 
pledged all the political regimes of our history, and it 
demands an ever-increasingly urgent attention. It defies 
time and cannot be done during one generation. But it 
can and should be undertaken systematically. Nothing 
could be more useful than the idea which was conceived 
some time ago, of a great national plan of realization. The 
task is so great that it cannot be undertaken without the 
co-ordinating guidance of the State. So immense is it 
that the lack of a general plan of action will render any 
partial victory a Pyrric one. Lack of a general plan of 
action has always been one of the errors of our public life. 
Without one, nothing can be achieved in the direction of 
conquering the Brazilian land for man. In this collective 
work, under the supreme guidance of the State, the tasks 
must be shared between private initiative, supported by 
and on the initiative of the State itself, in the public works 
more directly associated with the common good, such 
as transport, electric light and heating, and banking 
economy. 

The second economic rule is, without doubt, that of 
economic co-ordination, by means, not of an immediate, 
but of a long view policy. It will be said—it is easy to 
advise on paper or in a study ; the difficulty is to put into 
practice. 

The difficulty is not really in forming admirable plans 
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of action but simply and solely in the inflexible deter- 
mination to carry them out. A few years ago, when an 
English financial-economic mission came here, many voices 
were raised in protest against the simplicity of the remedies 
suggested. “‘It was not worth while coming here to tell 
us this,” everyone said. But that was just the reason why 
they should have come. When we are faced with a social 
problem, it is almost certain that the difficulty is, not in 
finding a new solution, but in applying to it a settlement 
inspired at first sight by good sense, which our inconstancy 
or our leaning towards novelties and to adventure discards 
as useless. 

This is the case, not only with our economic-financial 
problems, but also with all the others. Perhaps the first 
of our rules of conduct should be, not just to seek original 
solutions to our problems but to apply simpler ones to 
them. 

To put the finances of his country in order, as does the 
wise father of a family in the case of his private finances, 
was the simple plan of Salazar. In this way, without pro- 
clamations, without ornate plans, without the slightest 
pedantry, but on the contrary, calmly and coldly, this 
immortal man performed a work of national re-establish- 
ment never before achieved in the history of his poor but 
heroic country. ... 

To the conquest of the land, which will balance the gap 
between man and the land, to the ordering of economy, 
which will nullify the precariousness of our organization 
in this field, there must be added, naturally, the struggle 
against mono-agriculture, the effort of liberating from a 
limited tropical economy, towards poli-agriculture and a 
commercial policy which will place us in more intimate 
contact with universal economy. Autarchy is an economic 
error, which sooner or later will cost us dear. This, how- 
ever, need not prevent our endeavouring to develop to 
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the greatest possible extent, our internal markets by a 
constant raising of the standard of living of our population. 
I do not wish to enlarge here on the problems of over- 
production or of under-consumption, which are linked 
closely together. I now pass on to the political plan... . 

Against exaggerated mimetism, a product not only of 
lack of sufficient collective personality but also by reason 
of an invincible phenomenon of our present national 
formation—that of the law of social repercussion, which 
makes social phenomena, and particularly Brazilian politics, 
have an existence essentially dependent on events which 
take place beyond our frontiers—against this mimetism 
we must cultivate the rule to apply Brazilian experience to 
Brazilian problems. We are—not a people isolated from 
other people—but united to them and like them, united to 
the natural and eternal law above men and nations. We 
should seek in political humanity the solution for the excess 
of nationalism and of cosmopolitanism which are brought 
to our notice from the two extremes of the political horizon. 
Political humanity means—social discipline as a means, not 
as an end; tradition of liberty as historical foundation ; 
defence of the dignity of conscience and of the intangible 
rights of personality, as the finis quo, the imperfect temporal 
end, which is in the direct line of the perfect eternal end. 

Against separatism, the risk of disintegration of the parts 
of this social whole in which we live, the constant defence 
of national unity. It is the miracle of our history. It is 
the social steadiness in the life of our variable politics. 
It is our destiny and our mark in Latin America. It should 
be our national political rudder, the most general line of 
our political thought, the real defender of the past and 
builder of the future. 

The economic order, as has been said, is above all that 
of our relations with the earth; the political order, our 
relations with our fellowmen; the cultural order is our 
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relationship with ourselves, and with God, the beginning 
and the end of everything. 

There are in man two constant movements, in his con- 
scious life—that which is natural to him and that which is 
communicated to him. What he gives to the world, to 
society, to his fellowmen; what he receives from others, 
from the social group, from the world. 

Temperament and its qualifying perfection—Genius— 
are a spontaneous expression of our nature. Instruction, 
education and their respective qualifying perfections— 
Culture—are a contrary movement, that is, information 
given to our personal nature by outside elements. Culture, 
then, like instruction and education, is something acquired, 
not innate, something received from the outside, not 
coming from within ourselves. What distinguishes 
Culture from instruction, from illustration, from education 
itself (which is the social and moral perfection of instruction, 
because an educated man is not necessarily a cultured man) 
is its incarnation in ourselves, if one may put it so. In his 
last book, Maritain spoke of human intelligence as being 
the spirit of its carnal condition. Culture, like intelligence, 
is the instruction, the illustration, the communication of 
knowledge, the pedagogic perfection of our nature, the 
tradition, the learning, in a word, which is born in us and 
becomes blood of our blood, and soul of our soul. Culture 
is the fusion of those elements acquired in our innate dis- 
positions. It is the unity which is born in us as the result 
of that meeting, mutually contradictory, and which may 
not be attained. For culture is not a necessary condition 
of our nature which may develop spontaneously to the 
uttermost limit without the help of this external fecundation. 
Genius is not synonymous with culture. There are cultured 
men who are not geniuses, just as there are geniuses without 
culture. 

The pedagogical fitness of a people, its learning, the 
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perfection and teaching of its native qualities—whether 
reason, will or temperament—have culture as their aim. 
It is culture in its triple development,—physical, intellectual 
and spiritual. It is in this triple direction that Brazilian 
culture should be led. 

Physical culture is the first plan of this collective forma- 
tion. It should have in view, not muscular hypertrophy, 
the cult of the body, or materialistic and unilateral eugenics, 
but a sound and normal biological formation, as an element 
of substantial participation with a normal and sound spirit. 

Intellectual culture is the second plan of this integration 
of innate and acquired elements. It may not be faced in 
each of its aspects but as a whole and at the same time, the 
fundamental aspects of the cultural intellectual formation 
of a people are fourfold,—the formation of the mass by 
primary instruction, the formation of the elite by pro- 
fessional instruction, the formation of the middle classes 
by secondary education, and finally, of the intellectual elite 
by higher education in their various ramifications. 

The problem of Brazilian intellectual culture is above all 
a moral one,—that of honesty, of strictness, of perseverance 
in the execution of the laws and principles. It is in this 
path then, that we should first of all be directed. 

As to its organization, we cannot naturally consider it, 
even in outline, in the few moments at our disposal. The 
first steps are indispensable no doubt, but as a panacea and 
in a quantative spirit, they are not only useless but also 
fruitless. Secondary education has a value, not merely 
preparatory to Higher education, but in itself, as its own 
aim, which is the intellectual and moral formation of the 
trunk of nationality. It should be given on humanist bases, 
of the whole man and not on rationalistic bases, merely of 
the communication of knowledge, which over-develops 
certain faculties at the expense of others. The stability 
of nations depends on secondary education because it 
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prepared the living mass of small local leaders, the little 
authorities of which Le Play speaks, the key of the vital 
permanence of a country. As regards higher education, 
we know that the university problem is only now beginning 
to be faced in our country. On its solution—right or 
wrong—will depend to-morrow the path which Brazil 
will take, for it always was and will continue to be from the 
elect that will come the men who mould the figure of a 
country. Life teaches us that strong men can make weak 
countries strong, whereas weak men weaken the strongest 
countries. By strength naturally is meant not brute force, 
but that virtue which perfects in us all our faculties of 
creative action . . . It is, as Peillaube says, “the virtue of 
heroes.”’ It is the virtue which continues the action that 
launches a man into life with frankness and courage and at 
the same time, restrains hastiness and exalted impulses, 
maintaining him on the line of serenity and dignified prestige 
which radiate from the strong who conquer themselves, 
rather than conquer events, and the lukewarm. Nothing 
resembles less the Christian heroism of the really strong, 
which is calm and serene, as the then Cardinal Pacelli said 
once, as the false and spectacular heroism of the false strong. 

And on this word, which to-day is so much abused— 
Strength—but which has such a high and pure significance 
in its authentic moral sense, allow me to finish off these 
slight considerations with the dome of all formative 
structures of personalities and nations—spiritual culture— 
that, is moral and religious. It is that which communicate 
formally to men, in their impoverished nature and to us— 
Brazilians in our precarious conditions of historical forma- 
tion—that path of virtue which is the only road that does 
not lead astray, when it is trodden in the proper way. 
Virtue is not merely the regulation of our individual life, 
but is also that of the collective lives of the people, as 
Aristoteles has already affirmed. The four great moral 
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virtues which should govern all the life of man in its 
natural plan—prudence, justice, temperance and strength 
—are those which should also direct the collective life of 


APPCODlcn ens 


It would be useless and even ridiculous to seek for 
guides in Brazilian thought, without knowing what 
Brazilian nationality wants and at what it aims. _ If it should 
desire merely to look at itself, form itself away from the 
Divine and the natural laws with a simple ideal of 
imperialism, of brute force, of material riches, of con- 
tinental or worldly prestige merely human, it would then 
be useless to seek a noble path for Brazil. However, she 
does not envisage this ideal—which is merely a pagan one— 
but wishes to incorporate herself in an order of higher 
and surer values, which are those of Christianity, immortal 
in its principles, though variable in their civilized or 
cultural traces. . . . 


All plans of national life should be animated by that 
spirit. Economic, political and cultural humanism should 
be the measure of our guidance in all these paths of thought 
and of Brazilian reality. This generalized humanity in our 
national formation means that Man is our fundamental 
value in all these plans of life. In spite of all our errors 
and defects—and I am glad I have not hidden those most 
apparent to me and nor irremediable. 

Even that which apparently contradicts that affirmation : 
slavery, we can affirm that in face of what was done else- 
where, we have no reason to be ashamed but rather to 
confirm the assertion. This respect for the dignity of man, 
this natural sentimentality, this tendency to conciliation, 
this love of peace, this family sentiment, this polite and 
suave manner, the natural refinement of our people, and 
the liberal generosity of our character, the courage of 
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living, sobriety, hospitality, spirit of renunciation, innate 
nobility and the intellectual subtlety, all this is what is most 
typical in the psychology of our people... . 

Let us then cultivate with love, with subtlety and with 
pertinacity this Brazilian humanity, made up of tenderness, 
of respect and of strongheartedness—and all else will be 
given to us in abundance. 


(Translated by Gertrude Ryan.) 


[ALCEU DE AMOROSO LIMA is a member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Literature. He began his writing 
career under the pen-name of Tristao de Atayde. One of 
the most famous men in South America, he has published 
several books of criticism and is leader of the Catholic 
movement in Brazil.] 


[JOSE COCHRANE DE ALENCAR was born in Rio 
de Janeiro, 1898, studied in Germany, Switzerland, and 
England, at King’s College. He is grandson of the 
most famous Brazilian romantic novelist. He is at present 
writing a novel which will appear simultaneously in London 
and Rio de Janeiro in 1944.] 


THE FILM I WOULD MAKE 
By JOSE COCHRANE DE ALENCAR 


THE OPEN SEA—a fisherman returns—land in sight. He is 
content with his work and in love with it; it is essentially 
his life, he loves the sea, he fears it, but is permeated 
with it. 

A hunter returns—forest covers the mountains—on 
a hill, some high-lying clearance in the forests he halts 
and looks around—space—the open immense sky; he 
breathes deeply ; far down lies a small human settlement 
—a few dwellings, fields, a rough road, paths meandering 
here and there and losing themselves in the undergrowth. 
He is happy among the trees—smell of the earth-rotting 
vegetation—small scurrying animal life—birds above— 
flowers—creepers hanging from trees—dead trees. 

The third—he tills the soil—he has built his dwelling 
—his fields are at his door—his are more finite things. 
His life is earthbound but his spirit strains beyond—his 
spiritual life is not absorbed, taken out of him by the 
infinity of space—he is fenced around and the soul of him 
flows through his strong hands, his fingers—they give life 
to the things he touches. 

Out of space the fisherman, the hunter return into 
frontiers, to find the tiller of the soil, who carries space 
in his soil. 

Evening falls—the fisherman is sitting in front of his 
hut—the nets are spread out—he is mending them. The 
breath of the sea pervades it all. 

The hunter walks towards the beach, carrying a roughly 
fashioned weapon—greets his friend, the fisherman, and 
sits down. He works on his weapon, finishing and polish- 
ing it, deftly with strong and tender touches, as when man 
feels the body of woman. Desultory words pass between 
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them—silence—and then comes the third. Lights here and 
there, but mostly darkness and the dark sky, the stars, 
silence and peace, emphasized by the sounds of the night 
which has now fallen, cries of animals, the wind in the leaves, 
the never-ceasing drone of the sea. He sits down near the 
fisherman’s hut and taking from a pocket a small half- 
finished figure carved in wood, he begins to work on it 
with skilful fingers. Feelingly, softly the knife cuts into 
the wood, shaping it with pain such as life is born of. 

Faint human sounds drift from the beach—the men are 
tired—their souls are at peace. A sharp animal cry—of 
joy °—of pain ?—penetrates the silence of the night, is 
swallowed unutterably. The men glance at the lights of 
the settlement—little lights flickering uncertainly. 

“I had a strange dream’ murmurs the carver of wood. 
The night wind breathes softly, caressingly over the sand. 

“I saw many people, infinite in number, in a strange 
country—they had all one face and swarmed and flowed, 
not as men walk but carried hither and thither, along long, 
narrow paths hemmed in by great stone walls. Strange 
were these walls—they were not entire but full of openings 
into which these beings with the semblance of man flowed 
in slow streams—in and out, out and in—and all the great 
height of these walls was pierced with openings without 
number, little shiny openings. Towering were these walls, 
which swallowed and again vomited men. They were not 
continuous but here and there a great breach on one side 
and on the other and from these breaches new paths, new 
walls, high, mighty walls stretched out and were broken 
by other paths and new walls. And people swarmed and 
flowed and thronged ! Strange were these paths, of stone 
—and nowhere could one see the earth—hard they were 
as stone is hard, and hard the faces of those who were 
swept along these paths ! I saw no trees for many, many 
paces and then I wondered, for in that strange country 
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trees grew out of the stone and were guarded by tall spikes 
of iron! Then flowers did I see—flowers alive and yet 
dying, guarded too by some substance shiny and hard as 
everything in that land—one could see through this sub- 
stance as we see the petals of flowers through the morning 
dew.” 

Deeply he breathed of the air which lay heavily scented 
with the tang of the sea. His voice had died in the silence 
of the dark. The fisherman was gazing out to sea— 
waves came to sleep in the sand in a slow, swishing stillness. 

“‘ There I stood, lost in that narrow path, weighed down 
by many questions in my heart. But how could I ask this 
multitude, how halt this stream? I walked on a little way 
until I came to a breach in the wall, seeking to escape—and 
then I saw a singular sight—stony and hard as was the 
path, the people of that land did not deem it hard enough 
for the unceasing swarms—they had buried into the paths 
black, shiny bands of iron, and as I marvelled at this, I was 
thrown aside—great carriages of metal came rushing along 
these black iron bands—a terrible, grating sound jarred 
my body, ate into my flesh—I perceived what I had not 
at first seen—along the middle of that path countless 
carriages, great and small, moved of themselves in a 
horrible, hellish hub-bub,—I feared greatly,—my brain 
was dizzy and my body felt old and ill, for the air reeked of 
the smell of flesh, of metal rubbing on metal, queer 
pungent smells, and strange black pools of evil oil sullied 
the path—and the barrenness of it all made my soul shrink 
within me.” 

“The stream had carried me along—at last it thinned 
and when I looked around I saw that I had come to a 
widening of the path and there—suddenly—in the midst 
of the barren stone—were fields, earth, trees and flowers— 
of great value in that land, for they were surrounded by a 
high and continuous fence of iron spikes. I cried with 
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relief and stumbled into these fields and with me some of 
the strange beings. How good to rest in the fields !_ Some- 
how they were not as those we know, but it was pleasant 
to feel the softness of the earth. I looked upon those who 
had come with me and they had in some manner changed. 
I recognized them then—they were men and women such 
as we—life flowed slowly into what had been the semblance 
of a human face. They moved and walked as we do. And 
there, too, I saw children, children like our children, who 
ran and played and laughed. It was good to see, good to 
feel these poor beings at rest on the earth. It was my 
thought to remain in the fields. They were gracious and 
green and the air smelled sweet though at times gusts 
of evil air blew in from the stony barrenness around. For 
you must know that from every place in the fields one 
could discern the terrible walls of stone. It was growing 
dark—I looked for a place to sleep. Then I saw that all 
began to leave the fields and to return into that world of 
stone. The rulers of that country were hard—they did 
not permit their people to rest in those pleasant fields but 
for a short while—their servants announced in a loud, 
harsh voice that the fields were closed for the night and that 
all were to leave them. I feared and joined those who were 
leaving and as they walked out into the stony paths their 
faces turned hard—if I had not known them I could not 
have recognized them any more.” 

The carver of wood ceased to speak—breathing heavily. 
His companions gazed at him in wonder and fear. “ Thou 
art ill ’’—-said the fisherman-——“ thou hast worked too long 
and art tired, without a doubt. How can one conceive 
a country such as thou hast described? One could not 
live there.’ 

The carver of wood listened thoughtfully—he looked 
into the night. The face of the little figure he was carving 
had assumed a hard and inhuman appearance. 
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“ Yet such was that country,”’ he replied, “ and in some 
manner beings such as you and I lived in it—they were 
poor people, people with little happiness and many cares— 
I pitied them. Beneath the mask of their faces they had 
feelings and thoughts akin to ours. If they bore those masks 
it was because, for some reason unknown to me, perhaps 
to them, they were condemned to live in that strange and 
terrible land, to live in immense herds, allowed to rest 
only now and then, as a recompense, maybe, and only for 
a favoured few. Not all the children were allowed into 
the fields. Many I saw attempting pitiably to play and 
laugh—as children must—in the long stony paths between 
the high walls.” 

“T have told you, night was falling—the people flowed 
faster and in ever greater numbers along the paths. I saw 
many descending into what seemed the interior of the earth. 
Curiously and fearfully I followed. Under the stony 
surface of their world these beings had built other paths 
leading deep down. I was carried on by the relentness 
stream and, all at once, found myself in a cage of iron, 
along with many others, but though away from the sun, 
it was bright with light. And then I feared terribly, for 
the cage went down into the earth. Peradventure these 
people had been condemned to a hideous punishment, 
perchance to be buried alive. It was not so. In a short 
while the cage ceased its descent and opened and the people 
poured forth into long narrow caves. It was useless to 
struggle against this viscous flood. When it ceased to move 
I found myself in a larger, wider cave. I wondered 
at it all when great carriages like those I had seen in their 
world above burst into the cave and the people poured 
into them, to be carried farther into the earth, darkly and 
endlessly. I was borne with the people on that strange 
journey, not knowing whither nor caring much. We did 
not journey long. The carriages came to a halt and I 
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was swept out again and up to the surface of that world. 
Why did the dwellers of that world move so much, so 
unceasingly, so hurriedly from one part to another, when 
all of it—but for those fields—was stone and barren ?”’ 

He ceased to speak and, bending down, grasped a little 
sand and let it flow through his fingers. 

“When I came to the surface, methought it would be 
night and that darkness would cover the world. But 
no—it was bright with myriads upon myriads of lights. 
Perchance in the darkness of the night the people might 
have rebelled against their rulers, cast off their masks and 
so the rulers of the country had hung many lights from tall 
iron poles. In like manner the great surface of those 
towering walls along the paths bore countless lights. But 
all these lights did but stab the soft darkness of the night, 
though they hid the stars in the sky. That mattered little 
in that country because its people seldom lifted their faces 
to the heavens. Their eyes were bound to their world, 
which held so many dangers.” 

He leant back and looked up to the stars shining in 
countless numbers in the fathomless depths of the sky. 
The hunter touched his shoulder gently “‘ Did’st thou not 
see water, fires? Did not these people eat ?”’ 

“T was not long in that country,” replied the dreamer, 
“and many things I did not see. Others I did not under- 
stand. All things were imprisoned in that country—water 
flowed through the stone walls, light was not a flickering 
flame but something harsh, enclosed in a hard substance 
which yet one could see through. Even fire was 
imprisoned. I had followed some of the people into an 
opening in the walls and found myself in a chamber and 
my hands felt the walls of the imprisoned fire. They had 
even imprisoned the voices of men. It may be that some 
had been punished and their voices taken away and con- 
fined in a little coffer from which I heard them shout 
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stridently. It may be that many had suffered that punish- 
ment and that not a few of those I had seen in the day in 
the stony paths of that land were voiceless. Indeed, they 
did eat—many hundreds, it may be thousands, I came 
upon in an immense chamber, heavy with the reek of stale 
food and of queer acrid smoke—they were eating and 
drinking and jabbering—but where they kept their food 
I did not perceive. Doubtless it was enclosed in stone or 
metal, as were all things in that country. 

“T have told you, my friends, that night had come— 
all the night I walked the interminable paths and weary 
did I become and sore. The stony paths emptied—only 
here and there a few of those beings scurried from shadow 
to shadow. Some searched in large iron boxes, full of evil- 
smelling refuse which stood sickeningly along the paths.”’ 

He ceased speaking—a strong gust of wind brought 
the clean, sweet smell of the sea. 

“At length dawn broke—soon the empty silent paths 
held again countless people, flowing too and fro, into and 
out of the huge walls bordering the paths; in these they 
lived and wrought. I suffered myself to be borne along, 
heedless of where I was going. When I could no longer 
endure the unutterable weariness of this unceasing flow, 
by good fortune I was swept into a smaller, narrower path, 
in which the people moved more slowly, as if they pursued 
some set purpose. Some I saw entering a dwelling— 
I have told you that the stone walls were their dwelling- 
places—and in their countenances I perceived a softness. 
I followed. I soon learned their purpose—they had come 
to bid farewell, for death came also to the people of that 
country. In a chamber in that dwelling I saw a long coffer 
and when I approached, I beheld the body of the dead. 
I stood in awe and wondered, for the face of the dead was 
human,—more living, more akin to me than all the 
thousands in that vast country. His was not a mask but 
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a face—it was soft, serene, peaceful, though it bore 
the many griefs, the few joys of his life. 

“ While I gazed, a cover was placed on the coffer. Flowers 
and wreaths were heaped on it. Was it in sign of jubilance 
for the release from bondage? Was it to give the dead one 
a last joy? After a little while, those who had closed the 
coffer came and carried it away, outside, on to the path 
and placed it on a carriage. The carriage moved down the 
path and with it many others bearing many people. Truly, 
in that country even the dead must journey.” 

The dreamer lapsed into silence. The sound of the sea 
was as the deep calm breathing of one asleep. The leaves 
in the trees whispered silently. 

“T had followed unwillingly, unknowingly, so many 
thousands of these people in their aimless wandering— 
I followed the dead one of my own purpose and in good 
time this journey also ended. The dead would rest. I saw 
him carried off in his little box to a vast, open field— 
slowly he was borne to his rest. And then I was glad in 
my heart for I knew that he had gained freedom. There, 
delving through the hard crust of the ground, the earth 
had been opened to receive the dead. The warm brown 
earth awaited his body. The coffer was lowered into the 
deep shelter; those standing near wept, doubtless with 
joy for his good fortune—it may also be with sorrow 
because theirs was to return to their world of stone— 
I cannot say. I cast some flowers on the dead as I had seen 
others do .. . and I awoke.” 

“Thou has always had strange fancies,” said the hunter 
slowly and disapprovingly. “‘ Dreams such as these are 
not fit for man—they come, it is certain, from baleful 
spirits.” 

The fisherman shuddered,—it may be from the coolness 
of the night air. “ Let us go to rest—may you dream this 
night of the things within our ken.” 


“SUN OVER THE PALMS * 


(From the novel of that name, written in English) 
By PASCHOAL CARLOS MAGNO 


AT NIGHT THE street of Paula Mattos was full of movement. 

The urchins, running and jumping about, were in high 
spirits. Girls took one another’s hands and sang in circles, 
in the middle of the street, for there was no danger of motor 
cars (almost the only car seen on the hill was the ambulance, 
and what a noise that made). 

The lamplighter, in khaki uniform, staff in hand, passed 
along, sowing stars as he went from one tortuous street 
to another. The night-watchman walked slowly up and 
down on his round ... (Once, in Lucas’ shop, he had 
stated that he thought cat’s flesh made better eating than 
chicken or rabbit. Since then, if a cat was heard mewing 
pitiously in the night, people were certain that it was the 
night-watchman taking advantage of the darkness to secure 
next morning’s lunch). 

Men and women came out of the warrens, out of their 
dirty and narrow quarters, away from the walls and ceilings 
darkened by smoking lamps. They carried chairs on to 
the pavements and sat in the open, glad of the coolness of 
the night. 

Old black women, under the shadow of this faded 
grandeur, now fallen into decay, told stories to groups of 
children whilst they chewed tobacco. Many people sat 
about and lovers passed by hand in hand. 

Seu Lucas’ daughters, swinging their hips, talking 
loudly, did not stop for a moment, crossing from one side 
of the street to the other. 

“The legs of those girls are working overtime,” 
muttered an old woman. 

Invariably, after nine, Fioravanti would come out, 
accompanied by his only friend—a large dog with a shiny 
black coat, which answered to the name of “ Garibaldi”. 
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As he passed, hanging his head, lost in a dream, humming 
to himself his favourite song, people tittered. Jokes were 
made about Fioravanti and the dog. To go out at night 
with a dog... Why, that was like a woman, and a loose 
woman into the bargain. And they laughed. 

There were also the man who sold pea-nuts, the ice- 
cream vendors with buckets balanced on their heads, the 
Italian with a goat’s beard and hat pulled over his eyes, 
pushing his barrel organ and showing his parakeet which 
told fortunes by drawing lots... 

Heads of young girls would appear, framed by the 
windows, amidst the pots of tinhorao! and rose trees. 
Boys of nine or ten were seen smoking stumps of cigarettes 
picked up in the streets. They did not remember that a 
boy who lived in No. 58 had died of cancer of the tongue 
from this habit. 

But in that warm night, the topic of all conversations 
was only one: Brazil had declared war on Germany. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the town was 
shaken by the news, followed by a wave of mad excite- 
ment. Enormous crowds filled the streets, seized by the 
most war-like enthusiasm. And to avenge the sinking by 
German submarines of national ships, they broke into, 
pillaged and destroyed by fire the houses and property of 
Germans. 

The crowd climbed the hill, shouting : 

“Down with the Germans . . . down with the 
Germans...” 

The national anthem as well as other patriotic songs 
were sung. The war was a pretext for rejoicing. All 
windows were flung open joyfully, except one, at the top 
of the street of Paula Mattos. It was there that lived the 
widow and orphan whose father had been a German 
soldier and who had been killed at the front. 


1 A tropical ornamental plant. 
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Behind their closed shutters, what were those two 


thinking of that night ? 


“Down with the Germans . . . down with the 
Germans... .” 

Gilberto, coming back from school, passed close to a 
large group of children, who with paper hats on their 
heads, wooden swords in their dirty hands marched 
in procession, shouting hysterically, like the men and 
women, “ Down with the Germans . . . down with the 
Germans...” 

They called him, ‘“ Gilberto !” 

“Come and join our battalion, come quick .. .” 

He smiled. 

He would gladly take his place amongst those urchins 
with smudged faces and dirty feet, proudly decorated with 
pieces of string and rope in place of braid, blowing trumpets 
and beating drums on old kerosene tins... 

“Down with the Germans. . .” 

Had it not been for fear of his father’s anger, Gilberto 
would surely have joined them. But if his father came to 
know, he would be in for a good thrashing. 

“Come along, Gilberto... Fall in...” 

“ULM SOrrygee eeecann Cie 

A boy with freckles contemptuously shouted in his face. 
“Tt doesn’t look as if you were a man...” 

At the implied insult, Gilberto reddened. To show that 
he was a man, he put on a two-cornered hat, made of an 
old newspaper, and took his place amongst the others. 

They were entering the street of Paula Mattos. 

“Down with the Germans. . .” 

From the windows and verandas women smiled, 
applauded, showing one another their boys playing at 
heroes. More children joined the troop, more old kerosene 
tins to make do for drums. More voices insulting the men 
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who shelled Brazilian boats. Gilberto was at the head of 
the battalion. 

“ Look there, the son of Chico... as a general. . .” 

Gilberto looked round. It was Miquelina, the green- 
grocer, who looked at him in amazement, shaking her head, 
already turning grey. 

On marched the soldiers on the uneven stones. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the road, a voice called out, 
“ec Halt | 33 

The order was obeyed. There was confusion in the 
ranks. Gilberto shouted : “ Halt,”’ and then, “‘ Silence...” 

What did he mean by that command? Gilberto was 
pointing to the small house with one door and one window, 
about twenty metres ahead, where the son of the German 
soldier lived. 

“{ think we shouldn’t go any further.” 

There was a chorus of protests. “ Don’t be stupid.” 
“Forward ... March...” Gilbert called out again, 
“T think we’d better turn back .. .” and rising above the 
uproar, above drums and trumpets and the deafening 
shouts of “ Down with the Germans’’, which tried to 
drown his voice, Gilberto was heard to say, “It would be 
heartless to go further and pass in front of the house of the 
little German boy ... Remember, he has lost his father 
in the war... he must be suffering .. .” 

They all turned deaf ears to his pleading. Gilberto 
fought his way out of the crowd and said, “I won’t go 
any further.” 

The other boys derided him. 

“ German or no German, he has lost his father,’ he 
kept repeating. 

But the battalion continued its noisy march up the 


steep hill. 


What an uproar on the hill... All the men saw them- 
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selves in uniform. All the women dreamt of being mothers, 
sisters, brides of national heroes. It was lovely, this 
war ! 

Brazil looked even more important on the map than 
France or Belgium shattered and bleeding... One talked 
of King Albert as if he were an intimate friend, a 
crony... The story about Gilberto went from mouth 
to mouth. 

OillyeDOys. seo 

“ That’s just what’s wrong with us Brazilians . . . too 
soft . . . always feeling pity . . . Pity for what?” pro- 
claimed a fat man, sitting on the edge of the pavement, 
surrounded by a group of youngsters in shirt sleeves. 

“Pity the Germans? They should be decimated. . .” 


(He repeated the word “ decimated”... He was finding 
that a nice-sounding word . . .) 
A mulatto interrupted him. “That’s so... Our 


greatest enemy is our kindness . . . it’s our greatest fault... 
We, Latins, are all heart...” 

That night, whilst his mother slept, the little German 
boy, in his sorrow and humiliation, hanged himself with 
a sheet on a beam above the kitchen door. 


(This chapter is printed by kind permission of Messrs. 
Constable and Co., who are publishing the book in September.) 


[PASCHOAL CARLOS MAGNO, born in Rio de 
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1922); Chagas de Sol (poems, 1925); Lsplendor (1932). 
He received the “ Theatre Prize ’’ of the Brazilian Academy 
of Literature in 1930; the literary award for a long-short 
story in the national competition of the Revista Souza Cruz 
(1929), one of the second prizes for an unpublished novel, 
of the Brazilian Academy of Literature (1926). He is founder 
of the Brazilian Students’ House and of the Brazilian 
Students’ Theatre.] 
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POETRY 
BRAZIL 


IN THIS HouR of pure sunlight 
still palms 

shining rocks 

flashes 

gleams 

scintillations 


I hear the vast song of Brazil ! 

I hear the thundering steeds of Iguassi pounding the naked 
rocks, prancing in the wet air, trampling with watery 
feet the morning of spume and green trills ; 


I hear thy solemn melody, thy barbaric and solemn melody, 
Amazon, the melody of thy lazy flood, heavy as oil, 
that swells greater and ever greater, licking the mud of 
banks, gnawing roots, dragging along islands, goring 
the listless ocean like a bull infuriated with rods, darts, 
branches and leaves ; 


I hear the earth cracking in the hot north-east wind, earth 
that heaves beneath the bare bronze foot of the 
outlaw, earth that turns to dust and whirls in silent 
clouds through the streets of Joazeiro and falls to 
powder on the dry plains of Crato ; 


I hear the chirping of jungles—trills, piping, peepings, 
quavers, whistles, whirring, tapping of breaks, deep 
tones that hum like taut wires, clearly vibrating drums, 
throats that creak, wings that click and flicker, cries 
like the cricket’s, whispers, dreamy calls, long languid 
calls—jungles beneath the sky ! 
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I hear the streams laughing, dashing the flanks of greedy 
golden carp, disturbing the bearded catfish in their 
oozy holes and hiding-places beneath submerged 


stones ; 


I hear the millstones grinding sugar cane, the gurgle of sweet 
juice flowing into vats, the clank of pails among 
rubber trees ; 


and axes opening paths, 

and saws cutting timber, 

and packs of hounds named Wind-cutters, Iron-breakers, 
Flashes and Sharks holding at bay the red leopards 

and the jaguars, 

and mangroves leafing in the sun, 

and peccaries snapping their jaws at alligators asleep in the 
tepid mud of bayous... 


I hear all Brazil singing, humming, calling, shouting ! 

Hammocks swaying, 

whistles blowing, 

factories grinding, pounding, panting, screaming, howling 
and snorting, 

cylinders exploding, 

cranes revolving, 

wheels turning, 

rails trembling, 

noises of foothills and plateaux, cattlebells, neighings, 
cowboy songs, and lowings, 

chiming of bells, bursting of rockets, Ouro-Preto, Bahia, 
Congonhas, Sabara, 

clamour of stock-exchanges shrieking numbers like parrots, 

tumult of streets that seethe beneath skyscrapers, 

voices of all races that the wind of the seaports tosses .into 
the jungle ! 
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In this hour of pure suntight I hear Brazil. 

All thy conversations, tawny homeland, wander in the air... 
the talk of planters among coffee bushes, 

the talk of miners in gold mines, _ 

the talk of workmen in furnaces where steel is made, 

the talk of diamond hunters shaking sieves, 

the talk of colonels on the verandas of country houses... 


But what I hear, above all, in this hour of pure sunlight 

still palms 

shining rocks . 

flashes 

gleams 

scintillations 

is the song of thy cradles, Brazil, of all thy cradles, in which 
there sleeps, mouth dripping with milk, dusky, 
trusting, 

The man of to-morrow ! 

RONALD DE CARVALHO 


(Translated by Dudley Poore) 


BEDOUIN 


IN THIS IMMENSITY of waste, my days in bitter tears I pass, 
O’er which hath never love its cooling shadow spread, 
my heart with bleak despair is filled and sleeping lies 
within a fiery tomb of arid sands. 


Not even thy soft look, my dearest love, can turn these 
tortured wastes 

into a cool green bower ; 

nor thy dear lips cause flowers to spring 

from this accursed earth, 

nor thy sweet smile the savage air with tender harmonies 


to fill. 
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I suffer deep this hellish weariness and wear in pain 
the martyr’s crown, 
for well I know—alas !— 
oh ! sister fair of fountains and of flowers, 
whom I upon my knees with open arms await, 
that never thou this cursed Bedouin couldst love, 
on whose scarred brow affliction infinite is written deep, 
whose bitter lips betray the desert’s acrid dust. 
Moacyr DE ALMEIDA 


(Translated by Gastéo Nothman) 
SONG OF THE LONG NIGHT 


LONG NIGHT, STILL moon, 
Cold walls, low tide. 


Walk, walk, for a poet 
Needs no house. 


Passing the last door 
There remains the emptiness of nothing. 


A poet, in the dead of the night, 
Needs no sleep. 


Walk . . . To loose one’s step 
In the night which is also lost. 


A poet, at the mercy of space, 

Has no need of life. 

Walk . . . —While God consents 
That the night should be walked in. 


Because the poet, being indifferent, 
Walks for walking’s sake—that is all. 
He doesn’t need anything. 
CECILIA MEIRELES 


(Translated by Isabel do Prado) 
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CHILDHOOD 


My FATHER MOUNTED his horse and rode away into the 
country. 

My mother stayed behind, sewing in her chair. 

My little brother lay asleep. 

I, a lonely child under the mango trees, 

read the story of Robinson Crusoe, 

a long story that never came to an end. 


In the white sunlight of noontime a voice that had learned 

to sing us to sleep long ago in the slave quarters—and had 
never been forgotten— 

called us to coffee. 

Coffee black as the old negress herself 

savoury coffee, 


good coffee. 


My mother sat sewing. 

looking at me: 

—Hush... Don’t wake the baby— 

at the cradle on which a mosquito had lit, 
and sighed from the depths of her being. 
Somewhere far off my father was exploring 
the endless woods of the plantation. 


And I never knew that my own story 
was more beautiful than Robinson Crusoe’s. 


CARLOS DRUMMOND DE ANDRADE 


(Translated by Dudley Poore) 
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SALUTE TO RECIFE 


RECIFE 

Not the Venice of America 

Not the Mauritsstad of the merchant adventurers to the 
West Indies 

Not the Recife of Levantine peddlars 

Not the Recife I learned to love afterwards—the Recife 
of libertarian revolutions 

But a Recife without history or literature 

A Recife remarkable for nothing 

The Recife of my childhood 


Union Street where I played snap-the-handkerchief and 
broke the windows of Dona Aninha Viegas’ house 
Toténio Rodrigues was very old and wore his nose- 
nippers on the end of his nose 
After dinner the families took their chairs out on the side- 
walk gossiping, making love, laughing 
Children played games in the middle of the street 
The boys shouted : 
Will the rabbit come out? 
Or won’t he? 
In the distance the sleek voices of little girls sang slightly 
off key: 
Rose tree give me a rose 
Clove tree give me a bud 
(Of those roses many a rose died in the bud) 


Suddenly far away in the night a bell 

One grown-up person said : 

Fire in Santo Anténio ! 

Another contradicting him, Sao José ! 

Totonio Rodrigues insisted it was in Sdo José. 
The men put on their hats and went out smoking 
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And I was furious because I was a child and could not go 
to the fire. 

Unions strecta-s-s 

What lovely names they had, the streets of my childhood 

Street of the Sun 

(Nowadays, I fear, it is called after Dr. So-and-So) 

Behind our house was the Street of Regretful Longing... 
where I went to smoke on the sly 

Not far away, on the water front, was the Street of Dawn 

. where I went to fish on the sly 


Capiberibe—Capiberibe 
There beneath the tangled woods of Caxanga 
Bath-houses of straw 


One day I saw a young woman bathing without a stitch 
I stood still with beating heart 
She laughed 


For the first time I was aware 


Flood-time !_ The river-floods! Slime, dead oxen, up- 
rooted trees submerged in the eddies 

And in the whirlpools under the railway bridge the reck- 
less half-breeds on rafts of banana trees 


Novenas 
Riding on horses 

I lay in the girl’s lap and she began to run her hand 
through my hair 

Capiberibe—Capiberibe 

Union Street where every afternoon the negress with 
bananas went by 

In her gaudy African shawl 
And the man who sold stalks of sugar-cane 
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And the peanuts 
which were called midubim and were not roasted 
but boiled 
I remember all the street-cries : 
Eggs fresh and cheap 
Ten eggs for a pataca 
That was long ago... 


Life did not come to me through newspapers or books 

It came on the lips of the people in the rude language of 
the people 

The apt language of the people 

For it is they who speak with gusto the Portuguese of 


Brazil 
To a tune of our own 
What we do 
Is to ape 


The Lusitanian syntax 
Life with a parcel of things I did not clearly understand 
Countries of whose existence I did not know 


Recife . . . Union Street . . . My grandfather’s house .. . 


Never did I think it would all come to an end! 
Everything there seemed imbued with eternity 
Recife . . . My grandfather dead... 


Dead Recife, good Recife, Recife as Brazilian as my grand- 
father’s house. 
MANUEL BANDEIRA 


(Translated by Dudley Poore) 


THE SHORT STORY IN BRAZIL 


By LUIZ ANIBAL FALCAO * 


THE SHORT STORY occupies an exceptional place in our 
literature, and by the number published and the numerous 
authors engaged in this style of work, it can be said to be 
the favourite form of writing. 

In spite of this, however, our reference works on litera- 
ture and our critical studies refer to the short story in vague 
and uncertain terms, as an inferior example of Brazilian 
literary output. 

But on going into the matter carefully and deeply, we 
find that nearly all our prose authors composed short 
stories. Almost all our novelists, historians, and essayists 
have written at least one short story, with the result that 
our short-storytellers surpass our novelists to an astonishing 
degree. When, on a certain occasion, I inquired the reason 
for this disproportion, Afranio Peixoto, our famous writer, 
replied that the full-blown novel requires a definite effort, 
a tenacity and patience against discouragement and against 
the obstacles encountered on each page, which our habitual 
laziness makes no attempt to overcome. The short story, 
quickly written, with its concentrated and single action, 
presents a far easier goal. This explanation may, perhaps, 
be right, although it applies more to the novel than to the 
short story, and while it explains the comparative rarity 
of the former, hardly explains the vast output of the latter. 
The fact is that there must be deeper reasons for the Brazilian 
short story which in this narrow survey it is not possible 
to go into. 

Among them at least one factor can be observed, as 
Ronald de Carvalho so rightly points out, namely that our 
people, whose restless and quick imagination ceaselessly 


1 See p. 162. 
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creates fantastic myths, figures events and adventures true 
and imagined, are insatiable lovers of fables and anecdotes. 

This creative faculty we have inherited through the 
ages. The imagination of the African is rich and fertile, 
and the impressionable mind of our white children for 
generations after generations received the impress of the 
hair-raising adventures or the sugary sentimental love- 
stories recounted by their black nurses. On the other hand 
the Brazilian wild Indian, likes nothing more than to invent 
legend or fables, crowded with strange characters. This 
therefore, is the wild background, both native and imported, 
against which our folk-lore is drawn, enriched by the 
white man whose imagination was staggered and 
bewildered at the view of this new, unknown land. 

I have told how widespread is the influence of the short 
story in Brazil. It is born of the legends of folk-lore, of 
the stories repeated amongst the half-breed, of tales 
recounted by the glow of the camp-fire up-country, or 
by lazy tropical beaches, at supper parties given at historical 
sugar-plantations or old-world states, during the siestas of 
hard days’ labours and of the cowboy and the prospector 
for diamonds and gold or the rubber-gatherer on the 
Amazon. 

From north to south in our country, the Brazilian 
always did, and continues to, make up tales under the magic 
of our soft starlit nights. In the cities, too, in Rio de Janeiro 
itself, at every step, at every moment, on any pretext, from 
the very pavements, new anecdotes and stories sprout 
generously—stories which are nothing more than the 
offspring of popular imagination and a characteristic of 
our mentality, and from all this it comes about that the 
short story is the most characteristic of the types of literature 
which we at present cultivate. 


(Translated by Gast&o Nothman) 


BAHIANINHA 
By RIBEIRO DO COUTO 


AT THE BOARDING-HOUSE near the Flamengo beach a 
sensation was caused by the arrival of Zeze Flores. 

The occupants of this boarding-house consisted of a 
few fat, well-fed business men who spent their evenings 
sitting on the small veranda watching the trafic go by; 
two plain, silent middle-aged women, who worked at some 
government department or other; and a youngish, non- 
descript red-faced doctor, freckled and ill-humoured, con- 
tinually sitting entrance examinations to get into the Public 
Health department and just as consistently being turned 
down. For some vague reason this man had an intense 
hatred of the Ministry of Justice, though not a soul there 
had ever even heard of his existence. 

Then there was myself. As you all know I am a very 
insignificant person, never noted for anything except my 
extreme shyness. I was following a private course in 
industrial chemistry, my father having taken into his head 
that I must shine, cost what may, in that particular sphere ! 

Zeze Flores arrived at the boarding-house on a Monday. 
Her husband was an engineer who had come from Salvador 
to take up a post in the capital. They arrived laden with 
three huge trunks and a pronounced Bahian accent. 

She was a tiny flexible brunette. When she laughed, her 
small well-cut mouth showed a row of even teeth. She 
had a commanding attitude and a victorious glint in her 
eyes whenever she looked at anyone. She wore vivid 
frocks in bright yellows and reds. The first night she 
appeared in the dining room like a green lizard ; at her side 
her husband—a heavy man, swarthy with a square cut 
face and black bushy eyebrows—I felt her looking at me 
and there was a funny sensation somewhere inside me. 

The other two women, sitting at table and pensively 
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chewing their bread, watched her with envy out of the 
corner of their eyes, and tried to appear disapproving at 
the scandalous apparition in green (a petulant piece of the 
Brazilian flag covering the golden hue of a soft body 
seasoned by the sun of Salvador). 

The freckled doctor seemed, from the first, to have 
inspired an antagonism in her. Perhaps within the first 
few minutes of her arrival she had noticed the way in which 
Dona Eulalia, the landlady, with all the impotency of her 
forty years, concentrated all her attention and energy round 
the doctor’s room. At all hours of the day or night you 
could hear her in the corridor supervising the maids and 
for ever asking : 

“Have you filled Doctor Esperidiao’s water jug?” 

““ Have you swept the doctor’s room properly ?”’ 

“Emilia! Who spilt that drop of ink on Doctor 
Fsperidiao’s dressing table?” 

I cannot say whether it was instinct or what that made 
me feel that in the doctor I had an unlucky and vengeful 
rival. In any case, I thought I could sense in the 
“ bahianinha’’ an open aversion towards him. 

Zeze Flores became to all of us the “ bahianinha’’. Even 
the maids, among themselves, spoke of her as 
“bahianinha’’. In my growing love for her, deep in my 
heart, I always thought of her as “ bahianinha”’. 

At first Mr. Flores spoke little at the table. Later, he 
became quite chatty. He spoke in a loud deep voice and 
his favourite topic was the State of Sao Paulo, of which he 
knew nothing at all. In his opinion, the State of Sao Paulo 
was the parasite of the Republic. Everything was done for 
Sao Paulo; defence, laws, help of all kind, everything 
for Sao Paulo, and as for the northern states, well, they 
could just look after themselves ! 

Doctor Esperidiao rarely spoke. He came from Sergipe 
and hated all “ bahianos ” as a matter of course. As, how- 

D 
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ever, neither I nor any of the others ever bothered to con- 
tradict Mr. Flores, the doctor would break out of his usual 
silence to interject a short sentence and then return again 
to his customary aloofness : 

“Sao Paulo marches at the head of all Brazil.”’ 

There would be a general murmur of approbation. 
Dona Eulalia, who was filled with enthusiasm for anything 
“ paulista’”’ (her dead husband had come from Sao Paulo) 
greatly approved of Dr. Esperidiao’s defence, nodding her 
head, her chin, with two hairs growing on it, touching her 
chest. The other boarders—the fat bachelors—among 
whom was an English teacher, would nod their approval 
in support of Dona Eulalia, whose good graces they found 
convenient to retain. 

At the end of a few weeks Dona Eulaia found out that 
the doctor was very much impressed by the “‘ bahianinha ”’. 
She watched every move; she noted every change of his 
habits, till she became certain. 

One very warm night when I came in from the street, 
I wanted a cold shower. On passing Dr. Espiridiao’s room 
I overheard a murmur of conversation and committed that 
odious but exciting act, of peeping through the keyhole. 
Dona Eulalia was sitting on the bed, her face transformed 
by rage. She kept throwing her arms about. He was in 
his shirt, wearing a pair of bright red braces I could have 
sworn were a present from her, lying on the bed pretending 
to read, she pulled the paper out of his hands. I listened : 

“ shall throw that woman out !” 


* * * * 


The beginning of our love was very simple. 

The shower bath was right at the end of the garden. Her 
rooms were towards the back of the house giving on to 
the garden. She would very often go out with her sewing 
and sit by one of the flower beds. Shyly, wrapped in 


a. ae... 
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my bath robe, I used to pass her, acknowledge her quickly 
and hurry on my way. 

Sometimes the shower would be occupied. Timidly 
at first, I took to the habit of stopping and talking to Zeze 
Flores. Little by little, I took courage. I could feel her 
amusement at my awkwardness and that, strangely, gave 
me courage. Each day our conversation became more 
dangerous. 

“ The destiny of a beautiful woman is to be loved, don’t 
you agree?” 

These ideas, expressed by her little mouth and in her 
strong provincial accent, shocked me at first, but what to 
do? One day I kissed her. She was not in the least 
frightened. She just licked her lips, as if to collect and 
swallow the kiss, and continued calmly with the con- 
versation. 

I looked over my shoulder terrified at the thought of 
someone having seen us: on one of the window sills a cat 
lay sleeping in the sun. A bee was buzzing round a flower, 
very near my nose. 

I ran to the shower, I had to be alone to try and put my 
thoughts and feelings in order. 


* * * * 


The people at the boarding-house noticed a change in 
me. Perhaps I was more gay, or perhaps I was quieter and 
shyer than before; one way or the other, they noticed a 
change. 

Once more Dr. Esperidiao was in the throes of an 
entrance examination for the Public Health. I felt his 
hatred for me and thinking of Zeze, was afraid we would 
be given away. That afternoon at the cinema in Carioca 
Street, where Zeze and I used to meet, I told her of my 
fears. 

“Don’t be frightened !”’ she said. 
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How I loved her slurring voice. 

About this time Dona Eulalia began to treat Zeze Flores 
differently. Their room was never done till late in the 
afternoon. At table, she would deliberately forget to 
serve the “ bahianinha”’. I would sit and pretend not to 
notice. 

One Sunday at dinner, when her turn came Dona Eulalia 
told Zeze there was no more chicken broth... Zeze got up 
from table. 

““ Mauricio, I am not eating here.” 

Surprised, her husband looked up, not quite under- 
standing. 

‘““ We shall have our dinner at a restaurant.’ 

Throwing down her serviette she calmly walked out. 
Her husband followed, excusing himself. 

That same day they moved to an hotel and the following 
week they had settled in a house at Copacabana. 


* * * * 


At the boarding-house the atmosphere remained un- 
pleasant. Dona Eulalia would indirectly attack the 
“ bahianinha ”’. 

“Tam tired of boarding-house life. You meet some nice 
people and some very common people.” 

Some time later she had the audacity to ask me : 

‘“ Have you seen that ‘ bahianinha’? I have been told 
she is not much good. However I couldn’t guess it and 
she didn’t carry a placard round her neck, so how was I 
to know?” 

Doctor Esperidiao was opposing Dona Eulalia’s projects, 
and this irritated her beyond measure. It made her hate 
Zeze more than ever, as if the girl had anything to do with it. 
I knew what was going on because, yes, 1 was spying on 
them. It was my way of avenging the manner in which 
Dona Eulalia had humiliated the “ bahianinha’’ and 
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deprived me of her enchanting presence. At night, when- 
ever I could see light in Esperidiao’s room I used to peep 
through the keyhole and I knew all about their quarrels. 

He was always in his shirt-sleeves, and at times she would 
be quite calm. I could hear everything. She wanted to 
sell the boarding-house and buy a house in Santa Tereza, 
there she would let one or two rooms to very high-class 
people. Then they could live like husband and wife. 

“What about your daughter ?”’ 

This was his usual argument. Her’ daughter was a 
young girl of fourteen or fifteen who was away at boarding 
school in Petropolis. I felt this argument always saved him. 

“‘ Well, then you could be a boarder like the others.” 

“It would be so obvious, Eulalia.” 

Lately Esperidiao discovered that Senator Joaquim 
da Rocha from Sergipe, had a daughter, ugly but very rich, 
and that the English teacher was giving her lessons. 
Immediately he made friends with this man, of whom before 
he had not taken the slightest notice. He would give him 
cigars and take him out for walks.... He was determined 
to win through, one way or another. He would still show 
the Ministry of Justice ! 

I moved. Santa Tereza was calling me. 

Dona Serafina, my new landlady, took me in when she 
saw I was alone. 

“T will not have any scandals.” 

Curvelo Street was made for furtive lovers. Few people 
ever walked down it, and most of the ones who lived there 
were foreigners. Sometimes a few fruit vendors would 
pass along it and, in the afternoons, the children would be 
out playing. 

On “ our” days the “ bahianinha”’ would arrive soon 
after lunch. Before she knocked, the door would open 
for her. I would give her a welcoming kiss and then the 
door would close again. 
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My father still believed in my ultimate success at industrial 
chemistry. . . . 

All the meetings of the first Congress of Brazilian 
Hydraulic Engineering took place at night, and Flores was 
always busy as he represented the State of Bahia. For this 
reason Zeze and I would meet, at the beach of Leblon while 
he was out working. There, in a secluded part Zeze and 
I would spend an hour or so of perfect happiness. Such 
a tiny woman, but what strength ! Her arms were like 
strong ropes tying me to her side. 

‘‘ Wait a moment, you are burning your cheek.” 

She would then take my cigarette and throw it away, she 
wanted me to be completely absorbed in her. What could 
I do? 

Once I had a terrible fright when I saw someone walking 
towards us. He was walking slowly as if sure to find who 
he wanted. My heart was thumping at my side. Instinct 
made me take hold of a stone that was lying by my side; 
my only killing arm ! 

Zeze, sensing my terror, quietly spoke her favourite 
sentence : 

“Don’t be frightened !”’ 

What now! The man was coming straight towards us ; 
it was Dr. Esperidiao. He passed us. Zeze muffled her 
laughter and taking the stone from my hand whispered 
in my ear: 


* * * * 


Frozen with fear, I heard the key turning in the lock. 
me jumped from bed. A thought flashed through my 
mind : 

“The journey was a trap !” 

Zeze opened the window quickly and throwing my 
clothes and hat at me, pushed me out: 

“When he comes in, jump !” 
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That would be easy as I could see the grass beneath me in 
the moonlight. 

I heard her husband’s footsteps in the house, then she 
closed the window behind me. All around was silence 
and the darkness of night. I began to think that there might 
be men in the pay of Flores to do away with me ; I refrained 
from jumping. As I listened to what was going on, a 
little courage returned to me when I thought she might need 
my help. Poor bahianinha ! 

What was all that noise? It was like an invasion of 
drunken soldiers going into enemy territory. Flores 
was throwing everything around; I could hear the 
sound of broken china. My goodness ! He would kill the 
bahianinha. 

What if I went in again? It would be a confession of 
the brutal truth; I was not even properly dressed! No, 
I must not go in. Zeze would be able to convince her 
husband. I was filled with burning enthusiasm at her 
cleverness, yes she would convince him! That thought 
made me forget my fear of being killed. The moonlight 
was beautiful over the sea. 

“Are you mad, completely mad?” 

I could hear her voice. 

“ The dog, I shall kill that man, where is he?” 

This was his deep voice. 

“What man? You idiot!” She was shouting at him 
with energy. 

There was a noise of broken glass again; this time the 
sitting-room lamp shade; he must have done it with his 
walking stick; I began to imagine the walking stick 
breaking my head. 

Then I heard Zeze yell at him: 

“Keep quiet.” banal : 

The phrase sounded superb in its simplicity. 

“Tl kill him.” 
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“ Well kill if you must, but kill whom? Have you gone 
mad? What is the meaning of this? Break as much as 
you like, it is your loss.” 

He still had not come into the bedroom. I kept waiting 
for the moment when Flores would start looking for me, 
first in the wardrobe and then behind the curtains. As he 
had not stopped shouting, I should hear him coming. So 
far he had contented himself with breaking everything in 
the dining room on which he could lay hands. I would have 
plenty of time to jump when I heard him coming. I was 
filled with courage. 

“‘T know a man has been here.” 

He came towards the room; I got ready to jump 
but the “ bahianinha’s’’ voice made me stay where I 
was : 

“Go in and look, why don’t you try under the bed? 
Why don’t you look in the wardrobe? You fool, aren’t 
you satisfied yet? To wake me up in the middle of the 
night with this scandal !”’ 

I knew Zeze would not be killed that time. I heard her 
laugh. 

“You silly, you'll have to buy everything new 
to-morrow.” 

He stopped. 

“What is the meaning of this, Mauricio?” 

I had a feeling she was putting her arms round his neck, 
I felt sick with jealousy. 

“ Silly, all that is left for you to do is to open the window 
and shoot; go on, there is still time.” 

Then I jumped, fell on the grass and ran as fast as I 
could across the garden, with my clothes and hat in my 
hand. In the darkness I banged my head against some- 
thing and felt dazed, but never stopped running. When I 
got out in the open I stopped, breathless. Looking back 
I saw the house was quiet and peaceful. 
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“ Bahianinha.”’ 

Had they made it up? The feeling of jealousy would not 
leave me. 

Zeze’s undoing that night was my father’s fault. Flores 
believed—was even certain—that the letter sent anony- 
mously was a malicious invention, and that the old woman 
posted there on the beach so as to spy on any man going 
into the house, had been lying, and was robbing him of his 
money. It was the American Review of Chemistry which 
I had left on the dumb waiter that had advertised the 
presence of a lover. 

To her husband, Zexe explained; she had been curious 
to read that particular magazine. She had gone in the 
afternoon to Bofonio to buy some fashion papers, had seen 
it and bought it. 

“In English? And since when have you been able to 
understand English ? ” 

Her husband was convinced she betrayed him with 
some English man or an American. A colleague perhaps. 
The very thought that the foreigner knew him, laughed as 
he passed in the street, or even shook hands with him 
ironically, undid him. } 

My father was to blame. I had received from him that 
very afternoon the request not to miss buying and reading 
all the copies of the American Review of Chemistry. 
According to him an industrial chemist who desired to be 
something in his career, should not omit to read the 
magazine. How could I disappoint my father? Well, I 
had bought the wretched magazine . . . 


a ae * Me 


I arrived home at about two in the morning. I was 
getting ready to sleep, feeling lucky that I had escaped so 
easily and at the same time worried at the way in which 
things were turning out, when I heard a light tap at my 
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window. I peeped through the curtains: “ Zeze! What 
was this? What had happened?” 

“ Darling, open the door.” 

Half dazed I went to do as I was told. 

The “ bahianinha” came in. She wore a large hat that 
completely hid her face, and was wrapped in a warm over- 
coat, as warm as her breasts. She kissed me. Made herself 
as much at home as if she were visiting me on one of our 
afternoons. Went to the dressing table and took off her 
hat, her hair was combed anyhow but she was perfectly 
calm, as if she had just arrived from a walk. 

I threw myself on the bed, my head on my arm hiding 
my face. Very well.... 

She came towards me : 

‘““ What is the matter, darling ?”’ 

I looked at her, my eyes filled with tears. 

Zeze burst into laughter, her delicious ironical laughter, 
and happily said : 

ie Don tibesirigiteneds:y.aa 


(Translated by Dirce Freire) 


[RIBEIRO DO COUTO was born in 1898. He is a 
Member of the Brazilian Academy of Literature, a very 
famous poet and short-story writer. Following a tradition 
of intelligence and culture of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, he is also a diplomat, being now a member 
of the Brazilian Embassy in Lisbon.] 


[LUIS ANIBAL FALCAO is a literary critic. He has 
published several books of essays. In 1939 he wrote at 
the request of the Intellectual Co-operation Department of 
the Brazilian Foreign Office a long essay on the Brazilian 
short story.] 


CONTRABAND 
By DARCY AZAMBUJA 


ON THEY CAME in Indian file. In front was Fidencio 
Lopes, their chief, leading the way. With the cunning of 
an old pathfinder he had succeeded, thus far, in making 
the hazardous crossing, which he was directing with a 
command and skill matching any of the old outriders of 
the diligence that, for years, had beaten its way along that 
very same road. 

Immediately behind were Zeco and Osorio. And 
following them came the pack-animals which, now freely 
unhitched from each other—the better to negotiate the 
uncertainties that beset them on the narrow track—were 
yet constrained by the immediate dangers that importuned 
and delayed them. 

Closing the rear, came Bento with Nigrito, the Spaniard, 
who had chanced upon the party and joined it—“‘ to see”’, 
he said, “ the s at close hand.” 

And, like a quartermaster, scouting out the mountain- 
side, some fifty lengths ahead, was Chiru who, to quote 
Fidencio’s simile, was “ the sharp-horned bullock ” recon- 
noitring the track. 

Night was beginning to give way to the dawn, but the 
mist which was now lying heavy on the ground, made the 
darkness even blacker. The dull masses of the nearer hills 
were diluted in the gloom of the night, and the trees and 
thickets lay hidden in the obscurity, to arise with alarming 
suddenness and surprise and beat the unsuspecting riders. 

Moment by moment, as the horsemen skirted the foot- 
hills, the heights loomed higher and larger in the mist, 
seeming to bar the way. The silent and immense plain 
stretched away into the darkness, lost in the mist which 
the cold, calm air of the morning was rapidly converting 
into fog. 
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Fidencio Lopes always took pains to deliver the contra- 
band without loss of any description, for the merchandise 
he carried was valuable. But not only was it a question 
of value; as an experienced clandestine frontier-runner, 
his pride and whim demanded it. 

The goods were consigned to several merchants of a 
smallish town and were loaded on three pack-mules. Silks 
and jewels and firearms there were, not to mention the 
less valuable sundries that completed the cargo. From 
two hundred to three hundred pounds’ worth. 

But the ‘‘ Commandante’”’ of the Customs House, who 
had dogged his footsteps for many a hard year, was hoping, 
this time, to seize his man, bag and baggage. 

Fidencio was well aware of this danger and it had become 
a point of professional honour with him to outwit the law 
and to get through safe and sound. Forty and four ! 
he mused to himself, for what purpose... Forewarned 
is forearmed, he concluded and so, on every occasion, he 
took only a few men with him. The larger the herd, the 
greater the number of wasters, was his reason and comment. 

Little more than half a league’s journey now separated 
them from the barrier at Capao Grande and then he would 
be on familiar ground. Once that goal was reached, the 
undertaking would be at an end, for “ on his native heath, 
God only was his match”’. 

They crossed the boundary line at a point a little above 
Centurio. For more than a week the weather had turned 
out bad and the rains filled up the river till the water reached 
the branches of the trees. The flood became unsur- 
mountable and finally they found themselves stranded on 
the other side of the frontier, near to Aguirre, where they 
whiled away the time eating and playing cards. Then the 
weather cleared and, that nightfall, they resumed their 
journey. 

It was no easy task to pick up the road under that waste 
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of water, for the river had strayed its bank and wandered 
far afield. Somewhere under the flood was the ford by 
which they must cross. For more than three miles, he 
estimated, the track on the farther bank wound itself in and 
out of the low bushes that followed the line of the river and 
thence the way lay through dense woodland, twisting, 
here and there, as it was turned aside in its meanderings by 
deep waterlogged ditches and quagmires. It was bad 
enough in daylight but now it had to be faced with all the 
added difficulties of the night. As a prevention against 
their going astray, the pack-mules were tethered together 
in a string, and the packages loaded again on to the beasts’ 
backs, under a protective covering of oilskins. 

It comforted him to reflect that the packages were good, 
strong, leather trunks, for the flood was no joke, and he 
was taking no chances. With his boots strapped to his 
saddle, Fidencio whipped up his horse. The bay neighed 
at the water’s edge, then took the plunge like a peccary 
crashing its way through the mouldy piles of a derelect 
wharf. Given its head, the horse took the river in its own 
way, fearlessly and with an ease like one born to it. 

The water swirled mournfully as the horse treaded 
the flood under foot and, at times, the rider was 
submerged almost to his armpits. The half-smothered 
sound of a distant waterfall, now nearly engulfed by the 
swollen spate of the river, came to him out of the pitch 
blackness of the night. 

Nigrito, following in the rearguard, jested with Bento. 
“Not even a sparrow could squeeze through this,” he 
said. And freeing himself from a low-lying branch, he 
added, ‘‘ These trees! they are base enough to knock 
your brains out.” “TI certainly do not like this place,” 
was his further comment. 

Bento, child of the forest in which he had been born and 
bred, had the veteran’s advantage in these situations, and 
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responded, “‘ Keep the mud out of your eyes, Spaniard, 
or you'll end up in the mire.” 

With difficulty they crossed the main stream and picked 
up their path. Through the Sarandi-wood it led them, as 
they threaded their way from coppice to coppice, each of 
which stood out like an island in the surrounding water. 
Never were they able to follow a direct route but turned, 
now to the right and then to the left, in their endeavour to 
keep to firm ground. 

Next, came five long leagues over which they travelled 
warily and cautiously, each with his Winchester across the 
saddle, finger on trigger, ready for whatever might come. 
Then they broke into open country. 

It was the danger zone. At any moment the vigilant 
police might spring out upon them out of the darkness : 
for it would be easy for a waylaying ambush, under cover 
of the opaque night, to attack suddenly at point blank range. 

For this reason Chiru rode on ahead of the column in 
the capacity of a scout. The security of all depended on 
him and on his.shrewdness and presence of mind. His 
task, though simple, was fraught with risk, since his allotted 
duty was to warn his companions so soon as he sighted 
the guards. If, on perceiving danger, he could not retrace 
his steps, he was to fire a warning shot and then. . . he 
must take care of himself. It was a job requiring courage 
and devotion. Everyone of the band had complete con- 
fidence in Chiru because they knew he would not let 
them down; no, not even if it meant losing his life. 

Of the police, they were certainly not afraid. Their 
restless wanderings had habituated them to the life they 
were leading: and they had become inured to the constant 
danger and the sudden perils to which they were exposed. 
Imminent death faced them, night and day, in the frontier 
hills. Sometimes it meant their cautious stealing away in 
fugitive flight along tortuous paths: sometimes a bold 
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stand against the vigilant frontier guards against whom 
they fought with stubborn resistance. And yet, nothing 
would cause them to abandon the clandestine trade which 
the imposition of import duties made so lucrative. 

Poised between life and death, and bound together by 
the ever-present threat of combat, they remained calm to a 
degree almost of indifference. The bravery and stoicism of 
their race, which their calling evoked, were qualities they 
had inherited from remote ancestors; those belligerent 
forebears whose deeds illumined a by-gone age, when the 
frontier, stretched like the string of a bow—for such was 
the border country running from Iguassu to Chui— 
vibrated with battles waged with a constancy and variety 
of vicissitudes, against a background of contemporary 
wars and revolutions. 

Zeco scanned the cloudy heavens in search of stars, 
and whispered under his breath to Osorio riding behind 
him, “It must be getting near four o’clock.” “ It looks 
as if we’ve got through.” 

Nigrito, who could not remain silent for any length of 
time, drew his horse alongside Bento’s. “ Say, I’m going 
crazy for a smoke.”” Bento shrugged his shoulders. An 
order had been given: no smoking. ‘“‘ Did he want to 
give them away to the guards?”’ he asked. “He might 
smoke if he kept the burning end in his mouth,” heconceded. 

On such occasions, éverything likely to betray their 
presence was banned. Smoking had never been permitted, 
and conversation reduced to a minimum of whispers. _ 

In this manner they glided along in the silence of the 
night, cutting across fields and avoiding even the pebbles 
on the road lest the hooves of the pack-mules should 
make an unwelcome sound. 

Fidencio, ever on the alert, would listen attentively to 
the slightest murmur whether from the muffled feet of the 
mules or from their creaking harness. 
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Luck was with them. The ubiquitous and eternal 
sentinels of the fields, the quero-quero birds, whose strident 
voices would have raised the alarm, were absent. 

That, he thought, was playing a practical joke on the 
customs’ officers, and the old smuggler laughed inwardly to 
himself. 

On these hills, every yard and thicket of which he knew 
well from constant journeyings, he was as much at home as 
any old fox. A few more miles and he would arrive on his 
own ground and then it would be child’s play. 

Somewhat indistinctly he caught the sound, like as of 
a horse stumbling . . . out there . . . ahead. It must be 
Chiru, he conjectured. Trusty little Indian ! Confidently 
making a dead-line straight for home without the least 
hesitation. 

Chiru had released the reins to let his piebald horse 
make its own way at its own pace, and for his part, he tried 
to pierce the dark grey curtain of the early dawn, proud 
of the post with which his chief had honoured him. Chiru 
lacked years; but in compensation there was the full 
confidence placed in him by the elder Fidencio, who had 
a sincere liking for the youth. 

The boy’s father had died the year before last, leaving, 
as a legacy, the job of bailiff and jack-of-all-trades 
on the farm at Limeira—the owner of which seldom 
troubled to visit the place—and it had fallen to the son, in 
his turn, to serve him. The boy had left the ranch with 
his mother, to be installed permanently at the farmhouse, 
where he took upon himself all the responsibilites that the 
work entailed ; and though little more than an adolescent 
when he first arrived, the vigorous open-air life of the 
fields quickly made a man of him. 

Fidencio regarded him with esteem, and the gratitude 
that for years he had felt towards the father now passed to 
the son. During the revolution in ’93, he had shared the 
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hardships of the campaign with Chiru’s father who had 
saved his life. A shot had got him in the leg, leaving him 
disabled on the field, to face death under the hooves of the 
oncoming horses. But his friend had perceived the danger. 
Never had he forgotten that, and on the death of his old 
companion, who in life had been incapable of any economy, 
he had diverted to the son the protection and friendship 
that the father had enjoyed. 

It was a profound and unalloyed friendship that brooked 
no barriers as between master and servant ; that demanded 
and received that quality of fidelity and constancy necessary 
in the field of conflict, where merit, not birth or fortune, is 
the measure of man’s true value. 


Chiru fell into contemplation.... There was still those 
two yoke of oxen to break in before the winter months 
came: and there were the cartloads of maize to thrash— 
stacked, he reflected, on the planks in the wooden shed. 
Besides all this, there was the work in the fields, especially 
now that they had bought the two hundred head of cattle 
from Ferico. Lovely animals they were . . . all piebald 
young heifers, rising more than one year, beauties to look 
at. The boss had already decided to engage another extra 
man... two they had, which was not enough to cope with 

all the work. In his mind’s eye, he reviewed all the duties 

he had to perform ; and the life he led at the farm. It was 
simple, if laborious ; following the even tenor of its way, 
without troublesome anxieties to worry him or ambitions 
to beckon. He felt certain that later on, when he had 
acquired his own little yoke of oxen, he would be able to 
settle down without having to leave the farm. 

Settle down? he asked himself. . . that meant Lavica. 
And as his thoughts nurtured the idea, a surge of sweet 
tenderness passed through him. Ah! Lavica . . . how 
easy it was for a man to be noosed. The darkness of the 
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night, in his imagination, melted away to reveal a sun- 
drenched square and then was pictured to him the dark 
gracious face of the little squaw, radiant, now, with the 
light in her eyes, her moist red lips . . . and more, her small, 
round, dove-like breasts. But far above all else, binding 
him to her under their spell, were her eyes, mysterious, 
feminine, mirror of the infinite vistas and tender softness 
of the country’s hills, . . . now bathed in sunshine, .. . 
sonorous with life . . . now lambent pools in whose liquid 
depths was the longing and desire of moonlight nights. 
In them were crystalized his nebulous and innermost 
thoughts. He wanted her and then . . . ? He would work 
hard to get her. That thought sweet and assuring, com- 
forted him. In a little while, soon... but here his reverie 
was interrupted. 

A metallic clink, or so it seemed to him, came from the 
direction he was facing ; a muffled sound which broke the 
silence of the night ; ominous and disquieting. He pointed 
his pistol forward and continued, ears attentive, his eyes 
opened wide to catch as much of the faint light as his 
dilated pupils could absorb from the night. 

There was nothing that he could detect and on he went 
into the void of blackness now dark as pitch. A darker 
blur to his right resolved itself into a mass of tangled 
shrubby growth but even before he had succeeded in 
passing it, a deep, hoarse voice commanded : 

“Halt, friend !”’ 

And then, close at hand, indeterminate shapes of men 
on horses appeared, as if out of the ground, and surrounded 
him. He’saw the glint of their buttons on their black tunics. 
A lump rose to his throat; the blood pounded at his 
temples; his ears roared with the noise like intermittent 
thunder, deafening him. 

He was confused ; and hesitated, momentarily ; for the 
stranger's voice quickly restored his presence of mind. 
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In a flash he remembered that his companions were 
approaching unsuspectingly and were in grave peril. He 
must give them the alarm. He saw the barrel of the guard’s 
revolver pointing towards him, and, though it might 
mean death, he had to warn them. Slowly, he raised his 
right arm, keeping it close to his body; found the belt ; 
pressed the butt of the pistol and fumbled with his fore- 
finger in search of the trigger. 

“* Speak, friend, or else . . .”’ 

As he twisted the barrel aside, he pressed the trigger and 
a vicious tongue of fire spat out brilliantly, scorching his 
sheep-skin saddle cloth. 

The guard, in the belief that he was being shot at, 
‘returned the fire. 

It was sufficient, for warned by the dual signal, the 
smugglers put into action their prearranged plan. Zeco 
and Osorio, with the pack-animals, turned off down an 
incline, noiselessly, twisting and turning as they made their 
way with furtive steps. 

Fidencio and the other turned to the left, shooting off 
their guns as they climbed the hillside. 

It was the usual manceuvre and, as wont, the frontier- 
guards pursued in the direction of the shots, while the 
actual contraband followed a long detour in its journey 
out of danger, certain of reaching its destination safe and 
sound. 

With his companions, Fidencio continued the retire- 
ment. The deep report of the Winchesters could be 
distinguished from the short bark of the Mauser rifles of 
the frontier guard, in the loose cross-fire maintained in the 
pursuit, as they endeavoured to hit indistinct and moving 
targets escaping into the night. 


Away to the east, a tenuous light heralding the early 
dawn was turning the sky from black to grey. 
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An elusive breeze was dispersing the haze now hanging 
over the valley. Presently, the sun rose out of the immense 
depths of the horizon, edging with gold the silhouettes of 
the woods standing out like dark stains against the bright 
background of the shining plain. | 

Dragged away by his horse, Chiru had become lodged 
on elevated ground where his body, arms outstretched and 
his face up-looking to the sky, found a resting place. 

The first ray of the sun, slanting over the tops of the 
sleeping hills, illuminated his face, from which a trickle of 
blood had issued and congealed. 

Bathed in that gentle light, the “ gaucho’ appeared to 
be asleep ; with a countenance as serene as his loyalty had 
been simple : even so—noble soul—was his death. 


(Translated by Albert Francis Box) 


> 


[J. SIMOES LOPES NETO is author of Cancioneiro 
Guasca, Contos Gauchescos, Lendas do Sul, considered the 
most moving and beautiful collections of stories dealing 
with the types and costumes of the Brazilian South. He 
knows, as few do, how to describe the simplicity and the 
courage of the “‘ gaucho’’, and the mysterious stillness of 


the “ pampas’’.] 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY OF THE 
PASTURES 


By J. SIMOES LOPES NETO 


IN THOSE Days the whole country was still open to every- 
one. There were no boundaries, no fences or hedges ; 
just the enclosures where they rounded up the wild cattle ; 
the deer and ostriches could roam at will. 

There was one important ranch-owner whose money 
bags were bursting with doubloons, pieces of eight and 
silver, in spite of which he was very mean. In fact he was 
a very bad man altogether, very bad indeed. 

He did not give shelter to anyone. To no weary traveller 
would he lend a horse. There was no hope of warming 
yourself at his fire during the winter; you might be 
shrivelled up with the cold and the biting wind, but his 
door would not open to you. In summer the only creatures 
who enjoyed the shade of his trees were his dogs, and no 
strangers were encouraged to quench their thirst at his wells. 

So when there was work to be done on his land, nobody 
helped him willingly. The good-natured country-folk 
didn’t like going to his place because the only meal they 
were given consisted of a skinny bit of tough meat, a 
handful of meal and a mug of herb tea—not even a scrap 
of tobacco. And what they did get was handed over so 
ungraciously and with so much fuss that the man might 
have been giving them bits of his own hide ! 

There were only three living creatures that existed for 
the ranch-owner: his son—a boy malicious and spiteful 
as a wasp—a beautiful black-tailed bay racehorse, and a 
little slave boy, very handsome and black as coal, known to 
everyone just as “Blackie”. Blackie had no real name 
and no godparents, so he said that he was a godson of Our 
Lady, who looks after all those who have no earthly god- 
mother of their own. 
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Every morning at daybreak Blackie would take the bay 
horse for a gallop. Then he would prepare everything for 
the morning meal. In the afternoon he had to put up with 
the teasing of his master’s wretched son, who used to 
torment him and laugh at him. 

* * “ * 

One day, after many refusals, the owner of the ranch 
arranged a race between his horse and a neighbour’s. The 
neighbour wanted the stake to go to the poor, but that 
did not suit the other—not likely. He said the stake should 
go to the owner of the winning horse, and it was left at 
that. The distance was to be thirty “ squares ’’—about a 
mile and a quarter—and the stake was fixed at 1,000 gold 
pieces. | 

The great occasion arrived and it might have been a 
Saint’s day, so many people had come to see the race. 

They could find very little to choose between the two 
horses. Each was such a perfect specimen and so well 
turned out. The bay was reputed to gallop so fast that the 
wind whistled through his mane as he went; so fast that 
all you could hear was the thud of his hooves ; you never 
saw them touch the ground. And of the black roan it was 
said that the longer the race the better he stood it, and that 
from the start no arrow could rival him in swiftness. 

Money bags were opened and betting started. It even 
included trappings and harness against herds, and half- 
broken mounts against wearing apparel. 

“TI back the bay to win by a length”... 

“I back the roan to win by a head”... 

The riders tried out their mounts and then did the 
customary trot past the spectators. The starting signal was 
agreed upon. The riders saluted each other, took their 
places, and settled themselves on their mounts. Whip 
in air, off they went, the horses with hooves flying, and 
thundering along as if possessed. 
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“ It’s a dead heat !”” “ They’re neck and neck !” yelled 
the crowd which lined the course, as the horses tore past, 
so even, so close, that they might almost have been yoked 
together. 

“ Oh, Our Lady, Holy Godmother, help me,” prayed 
Blackie. “If I lose the race my master will kill me! Hip ! 
Hip! Hip!”... And he brought down his whip on 
the bay. 

“If this streak of lightning of mine wins, the poor will 
be the winners,” cried his opponent. “ Hip! Hip!”... 
And he dug his spurs into the roan. 

On they tore with a steady unbroken rhythm of hoof 
beats. On the last stretch the roan was showing signs of 
fatigue, and the bay was finding it an effort, but still they 
kept together, neck and neck, dead level. 

Four yards from the finish, almost on top of the tape, 
the bay suddenly pulled up, reared and half turned, thus 
giving the roan more than enough time to pass him—and 
win! Poor Blackie cowered down ... terrified... 

“ Foul play !”’ shouted the farmer. 

“Foul play !”’ shouted his backers. 

The country-folk were divided in their opinion. More 
than one young blood fingered the hilt of his dagger. 
More than one drew out his pistol. And more than one 
pushed his spurs round to the front of his boots—in 
readiness... But the judge, a veteran of the Indian wars, 
a man generally respected, and of much experience, shook 
his head and announced so that everyone could hear : 

“It was all quite in order. There can be no dispute 
about the result of the race. The bay lost and the roan 
won. Losers must pay up. I lost 100 chestnut mares. 
The winner can come and get them. It is all quite in 
order.” 

That put an end to any argument. Vexed and furious, 
the farmer paid over the stake in front of everyone, throwing 
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the thousand pieces of gold on to his opponent’s cape, 
which was spread on the ground. 

There was much rejoicing, for the winner at once started 
distributing yoke oxen and milch cows, lengths of woollen 
cloth, untrained horses, and handed everything else over, 
in kind, to the poor and needy. After that there were a 
few more races of less importance. 

* * * % 

The farmer went home, pondering as he went, and not 
saying a word the whole way. His face revealed nothing 
but his heart was pounding furiously . . . The loss of the 
thousand gold pieces had shaken him to the core. 

As soon as he got off his horse he had Blackie tied by 
his wrists to a post and flogged with a thonged whip. 

Next day at dawn he took the little black boy out with 
him, up to the top of a hill, and there he said to him: 

“The race you lost was thirty squares so you shall stay 
here for thirty days and look after my troop of thirty 
black dapple-coated colts. The bay will have a rope tied 
to him and the rope shall be fastened to you.” 

Blackie began to cry, and the horses started grazing. 

The sun came up, then came wind, followed by’ rain, 
and at last it was nightfall. Blackie, consumed by hunger 
and with no strength left in his hands, twisted the rope 
round one of his wrists and lay down by a little mound. 

Owls came and flew around, hovering in the air over him 
and gazing at him with translucent eyes, yellow in the 
darkness. One hooted, then all of them hooted, as if they 
were laughing at him, and they stayed there, hovering 
motionless in the air... 

Blackie shook with fear, then suddenly the comforting 
thought of Our Lady, his Godmother, came into his mind 
and he calmed down and went to sleep. 

And slept. It was late at night and the stars twinkled 
overhead. The Southern Cross came out, rose into the sky 
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and vanished. Orion’s Belt appeared and faded, the 
morning star came out... Then came the thieving jackals. 
They sniffed around Blackie and gnawed through the 
rope. The bay felt itself free and made off at a gallop and 
all the troop followed him, scattering in the darkness and 
losing themselves in the ravines and gullies. 

The noise of all this woke up Blackie. The jackals made 
off, howling derisively. 

Cocks were crowing but you could not see either the 
sky or the first faint streaks of dawn, because everything 
was hidden by mist. 

And so Blackie lost the troop. And he cried. 


* 3k * * 


The spiteful farmer’s boy went to where Blackie had 
been left and ran back to tell his father that the horses had 
gone. Once again the farmer had Blackie tied by the 
wrists to a post and flogged. 

When night fell he ordered him to go and round up the 
troop he had lost. Limping along, sobbing and moaning, 
Blackie thought of Our Lady, his Godmother. He went 
to the little shrine belonging to the ranch, took a stump of 
lighted candle that was in front of the image of the Holy 
Virgin and went out with it. And as he went, up hill and 
down dale, past boulders, swamps, lagoons, the wax from 
the blessed candle dripped on to the ground and from 
each drip a new light sprang. In the end there were so 
many lights that everything was illuminated. The cattle 
lay down, the bulls stopped pawing the ground, and the 
wild herds did not stampede... At cock crow there were 
the colts back again, whinnying and neighing. The little 
black slave got on the bay and drove the troop before him 
up to the hill where his master had told him to stay. 

And so Blackie found the troop again. And he 
laughed . . . Murmuring away to himself he lay down 
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against the mound, and as he did so all the lights went out. 
Dreaming of his Godmother, Our Lady, Blackie slept. 
This time there were no owls or thieving jackals, but, 
worse than either, at daybreak the farmer’s son appeared 
and he drove the colts away. They made off in all directions 
and were again lost and scattered in the ravines and woods. 

The noise woke Blackie up and back went the wretched 
boy to tell his father that the horses had gone.... And so 
Blackie lost the troop again. And he cried.... 

Once more the farmer had Blackie tied up to a post by his 
wrists and flogged . . . flogged until he could not cry out 
any longer or even move. His back was in great weals and 
he was bleeding ... Poor Blackie, he called on Our Lady, 
his Godmother, gave a sad little sigh, which drifted through 
the air like a soft note of music, and fell lifeless. . . . 

And as it was night and he did not want to be bothered 
digging a grave, the farmer had the black boy thrown on 
an anthill, for the ants to devour him, flesh, blood and 
bones. 

He stirred up the ants and when they ravenously overran 
Blackie’s body and set to work on it, he went away and 
never even looked back. 

That night the farmer dreamed that he was himself, but 
a thousand times over—that he had a thousand sons and 
a thousand black slaves—a thousand bay horses and a 
thousand times one thousand gold pieces—and that the 
whole lot fitted easily into a small ant hill... . 

The dew fell, freshening the footpaths, the feathers of 
the birds, the foliage and the ripening fruit and berries on 
the bushes and trees. 

Night passed and morning came, and through the mist 
shone the sun. 

Three days there was a heavy mist and three nights the 
farmer had the same dream. 


* * * * 
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The cattlemen searched all over the country but they 
could not find the troop of black colts or any trace of them. 

The ranch-owner went to the anthill to see what was 
left of his little slave boy. 

To his great surprise, when he got near he saw Blackie 
standing there with not a mark on him, not a thing the 
matter with him, shaking off the ants which were still 
crawling over him! Yes, there stood Blackie, and by him 
the bay horse. Near by were the thirty black colts, and 
in front of them, as if protecting them, the farmer saw the 
Virgin, Our Lady, the Godmother of all who have no one 
to care for them. So serene and gracious she looked, 
hovering there on the ground, but so clearly of heaven... . 
When he saw this the farmer fell on his knees before the 
little slave. 

And Blackie, well again and full of smiles, leapt on to 
the bay without saddle or bridle, said “ tch, tch,’’ to the 
colts and started them off at a gallop. 

And so Blackie found the troop for the last time. And 
he didn’t cry and he didn’t laugh. 


* * * * 


The news of what had happened to Blackie and of his 
sad death on the ant hill spread around the countryside. 

But soon, from far and wide, from every direction, there 
came news of strange happenings, which sounded like a 
new miracle. 

Shepherds and drovers, men who slept in the open under 
thatched shelters or on beds of rushes, trackers who 
frequented lonely thickets and by-paths and cattlemen who 
passed along the high roads, peddlers and carters, all told 
the same story—that at one and the same time they had seen 
a troop of black colts, apparently on their way to pasture, 
driven by a little black boy riding bareback on a bay horse. 

Many people lit candles and said prayers to Our Lord 
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for the soul of the poor little boy who had never been 
baptized and had been so ill-treated. From then onwards, 
when any Christian lost anything, Blackie would come 
between midnight and dawn and find it, but he would only 
give it to those who lit a candle, whose light he would take 
to the altar of his Holy Godmother, Our Lady, who had 
rescued him, redeemed him and given him his troop of 
colts, which he tended and grazed unseen by anyone. 

For three days in every year Blackie disappears: he is 
inside some big anthill visiting his friends, the ants. His 
troop scatters and the colts, one here and one there, frolic 
about with the other ranch horses. But at sunrise on the 
third day the bay whinnies to his rider, Blackie mounts him 
and starts rounding up his charges. That’s when on the 
ranches you hear the thud of horses’ hooves and everyone 
looks and watches but there is nobody .. . and nothing... 
to be seen anywhere. 

Blackie is still riding the bay. Cheerful and smiling, he 
guides his troop along, across brooks, streams and fields, up 
hill and down dale, threading his way through the high 
grass, skirting the marshes and swamps. 

Blackie is always looking for things that have been lost 
and putting them where they will be found. The owner 
lights a candle and Blackie takes the light to the altar of Our 
Lady, the Godmother of all who are without one. 

Nobody who loses a treasured possession out in the open 
need despair of finding it. Light a candle for Blackie near 
some mound or under the branches of some tree and tell 
him: ‘ That is where I lost it. It was near there that 
I lost it. That’s where I lost it.” ... 

If he doesn’t find it, nobody will. 


(Translated by Nancy Everill) 


